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INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 


by PAUL G. HOEL, Associate Professor of Mathematics, 


Throughout this book emphasis is placed on the functional 
aspects of mathematical statistics. Many illustrative examples 
of both numerical and theoretical types make this book 
highly satisfactory for the industrial statistician. 


This introduction to classical large-sample and modern 
small-sample methods includes such topics as the following: 
frequency distributions of one, two, and more than two 
variables; large-sample and small-sample theory; testing 


1947 5 5/8 by 8 5/8 


University of California at Los Angeles 


SEQUENTIAL ANALYSIS 


goodness of fit; statistical design in experiments; sampling 
inspection, non-parametric methods, testing statistical hypo- 
theses against two types of error and sequential analysis. 


“Tt covers the ground with a minimum of waste and yet 

points out clearly the limitations of the various procedures.” 
--E. L. Bartleson, Chairman of the Joint 
Examination Committee of the Actuarial Society 
and the American Institute of Actuaries. 


258 pages $3.50 


2 by ABRAHAM WALD, Professor and Head of the Department 
dee of Mathematical Statistics, Columbia University 


This book demonstrates the advantages of using sequential 
analysis to test statistical hypotheses. For instance, it shows 
how to use the sequential probability ratio test which con- 
trols the possible errors by wrong decision as effectively as 
the best procedure based on a predetermined number of ob- 
servations. Yet, it reduces the observations necessary. 


The three parts of this book cover respectively: the general 
1947 6 by 9 1/4 


The theme of this book is to show how control chart tech- 
nique can help build economical quality into a product. 
Major emphasis is placed on practical applications and an 
understanding of the philosophy of statistical control. 


The basic function of a control chart is to find those faults 
and errors that are controllable but not controlled. The 
book describes how this can be done, the purposes and 
techniques of inspection, the terminology of control chart 


1947 6 by 9 1/4 


CONTROL CHARTS IN FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
by WILLIAM B. RICE, Consulting Business Statistician 


These volumes are part of the Wiley Mathematical Statistics Series,gedited by Walter A. Shewhart 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440-4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


theory of the sequential probability ratio test; the applications 
of this theory; and a method of approach to problems of 
sequential multi-valued decisions and estimations. 


“The book is written in the author's usual completely lucid 
manner. It is highly recommended to all who wish to learn 
about sequential tests of hypotheses.” 


—A. M. Mood in Mathematical Reviews 
212 Pages $4.00 


work, the choice of sample size, precautions in taking sam- 
ples, and the organization of a statistical quality control 
program. 


“Perhaps the best feature of Mr. Rice’s book is his discussion 
of how control charts may be geared into the perennial fac- 
tory effort to determine and maintain the most economical 
costs of manufacturing its products.” 

—A. V. Feigenbaum in General Electric Review 


149 pages : $2.50 
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STATISTICAL BLACKOUT 


The continuing attempt of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations to present the status and estimate the prospects of the world 
economy is being severely hampered by the failure of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to provide the data necessary for an understanding of economic 
conditions in the U.S.S.R. Members of the Council have been concerned 
with the absence of information on the Soviet Union in the Economic 
Report prepared by the Secretariat. This lacuna was described by Pro- 
fessor Arutiunian, the Soviet representative, as ‘a glaring defect’ which 
made the report ‘not a survey of the world economy in the true sense of 
the word.’ 

To rectify this situation. Dr. Arutiunian delivered an official account 
of the progress of post-war rehabilitation and economic development in 
the Soviet Union at the February-March meeting of the council. His 
statement contains a great deal of scattered information from which cer- 
tain estimates of the course of the Soviet economy can laboriously be 
inferred. The statistics were given in ratio form, but the actual data of 
the base period remained undisclosed. For example, the Soviet repre- 
sentative stated that industrial output in the U.S.S.R. rose by 32 percent 
in 1947 as compared with 1946, textile production by 33 percent and the 
average money wage of workers by 38 percent. 

These figures are of little significance if the data for 1946 are considered 
state secrets. As measures of economic progress, they are obviously defec- 
tive. The extent to which the large gains in industrial output during 1947 
were merely the result of bringing idle or slightly damaged capacity back 
into play can only be conjectured. Even the movement of real wages 
between 1946 and 1947 is unknown. 

The usefulness of the sessions of the Council on economic statistics 
must remain in doubt so long as data are presented for the polemical 
purpose of proving the superiority of the Soviet system over capitalist 
society. A great deal of Professor Arutiunian’s statement was devoted to 
invidious comparisons of the progress made by the two systems in postwar 
reconstruction. The published Soviet data are obviously insufficient for 
a valid comparison. In any event the purpose of gathering world economic 
statistics in the United Nations is supposedly to enable competent special- 
ists to have the raw material necessary for constructive work, rather than 
to provide subject matter for political harangue. 

For reasons which are not entirely clear, the Soviet Union has applied 
a policy of non-disclosure toward the basic data of its economy more 
rigorous than that resorted to elsewhere in wartime. As a result, world 
comparisons and trends in output, capacity, agricultural activity, pro- 
ductivity, living standards and national income and wealth levels remain 
incomplete. No comprehensive compilation of Soviet economic statistics 
has appeared for ten years. 

The determined refusal of the Soviet Union to supply statistical infor- 
mation essential to an understanding of its economic conditions has 
resulted in the development in this country of a small corps of experts 
on Soviet economy. These men combine economic and statistical com- 
petence with detective ability and a highly developed imagination. They 
must draw their conclusions concerning the Soviet economy as a whole 
from the apparent slips and inconsistencies in official Soviet data. This 
is hardly the basis for true understanding. 
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NEWS 


Survey of Federal Statistical Agencies 


THE AMERICAN STATISTICIAN, JUNE 1948 


Merrill M. Flood elected ASA Secretary-Treasurer—180th Annual Meeting 


papers invited—ASA to nominate District Representatives to new Council— 


The National Bureau of Economic Research is 
undertaking a survey of the statistical agencies 
of the United States Government. The survey is 
being made for the Hoover Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and is expected to be completed in about 
six months. An advisory panel of statisticians ac- 
quainted with the special problems faced in the 
collection and analysis of statistics in various 
subject matter fields will work with Frederick C. 
Mills and Clarence D. Long of the Research Staff 
of the National Bureau in the conduct of the 
study. 

In broad terms, the purpose of the survey will 


be “to examine and appraise the statistical agen- 


cies with regard to the scope and quality of their 
work and the effectiveness of their administration. 
Attention will be paid to problems of coordination, 
to any overlapping or duplication of functions 
that may exist, and to possible gaps in coverage. 
The services rendered by statistical agencies will 
be appraised with reference to their cost to tax- 
payers, the burden on those providing the original 
data, and the needs of a modern state for statisti- 
cal information to be used for administrative and 
other purposes of public importance.” 

Dr. Mills and Dr. Long have begun a series of 
conferences in statistical agencies on problems 
involved in the survey. 


World economic reports 


The first of a series of “Economic Reports” plan- 
ned by the Department of Economic Affairs of 
the United Nations has been issued under the 
sub-title, “Salient Features of the World Econom- 
ic Situation, 1945-47.” 

The series is intended to meet the need for an 
appraisal of world economic conditions and trends 
to be made from time to time as a prerequisite 
for recommendations upon concerted national or 
international action in the economic field, David 
Owen, Assistant UN Secretary-General in charge 
of economic affairs, says in a preface. 

Part I surveys the world economy and several 
of its outstanding problems. Part II is concerned 
with regional economic conditions. Part III con- 
tains discussions of some outstanding world eco- 
nomic problems. Part IV, which reports on inter- 
national action in the economic field, concludes 
with a chronology including events of major eco- 
nomic significance from the surrender of Germany 


IMS September meeting—Survey of Federal Statistics—Navy needs Scientists 


in May 1945, to the close of the UN General As- 
sembly ingNovember 1947. 

An editorial note concludes: “A word may be 
said regarding the scanty data upon which some 
of the studies presented have been based. Al- 
though there has been a steady recovery in sta- 
tistical services since the end of the war, there 
is still lost ground to be made up and in many 
cases much further progress needs to be made if 
any thorough economic analysis is to be attempted. 
This paucity of data has handicapped some of the 
studies here presented.” 

The work includes 110 tabies, rounding up sta- 
tistical data which for the most part has been pre- 
viously published in widely scattered sources by 
governmental and private agencies, and five pages 
of charts. It is available from International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, New 
York 27, at $2.50. 


Institute of Mathematical Statistics 
schedules Wisconsin Meeting 


The thirty-fifth meeting and eleventh summer 
meeting of the Institute of Mathematical Statis- 
tics will be held at Madison, Wisconsin, in conjunc- 
tion with the American Mathematical Society and 
the Mathematical Association of America on Sep- 
tember 7-10, 1948. Information about this meeting 
may be obtained from Secretary P. S. Dwyer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Columbia School of Engineering Training 
Conference on Industrial Experimentation 


The School of Engineering of Columbia Univer- 
sity in the City of New York announces an Inter- 
session Five-day Intensive Training Conference 
on Industrial Experimentation to be offered Sep- 
tember 14-18, 1948, by the Department of Indus- 
trial Engineering in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Mathematical Statistics of the Graduate 
Faculty of Political Science. 

The lecturing will be shared by Professors S. B. 
Littauer and J. Wolfowitz and a staff of special 
lecturers drawn from industry. 

A descriptive brochure will be ready for mail- 
ing in the latter part of July. For further details 
interested persons may communicate directly with 
Professor S. B. Littauer, Department of Indus- 
trial Engineering, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 


MERRILL M. FLOOD ELECTED. SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Board of Directors of the American Statisti- 
cal Association announces the election of Merrill 
M. Flood as.Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. He succeeds Lester S. Kellogg who resigned 
to accept an executive position with Deere and 
Company. 

Dr. Flood has been engaged for the past twelve 
years in research and consultation on applica- 
tions of higher mathematics and statistics to 
problems of scientific research and development, 
public administration, and business management. 
He served for four years before the war as eco- 
nomics advisor to the governor of West Virginia. 
For six years prior to that time he instructed in 
mathematics at the University of Nebraska and 
at Princeton University. ; 

As a Research Associate on the faculty of 
Princeton University from 1936 until shortly 
after the close of the war, Dr. Flood was in 
charge of a number of research projects and was 
Director of the Applied Mathematics Group at 
Princeton during the war. After the war he 
served the War Department as Scientific Adviser 
to the Director of Research and Development 
Division of the War Department General Staff. 
His time is now divided between his new ASA 
duties and his research and consultation activities. 
Dr. Flood is the author of numerous research 
reports and papers in mathematics, statistics, eco- 
nomics, public administration, and war science. 


Societies holding annual meetings in Cleveland 
December 27 to 30, 1948 


American Economic Association Dec. 28-29 
American Farm Economic Association Dec. 28-30 


American Marketing Association Dec. 27-29 
American Statistical Association Dec. 27-29 
Econometric Society Dec. 27-29 


Institute of Mathematical Statistics Dec. 27-29 


Survey Research Center expands 


The University of Michigan has announced 
that the Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
now at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
will be affiliated with the University’s Survey 
Research Center beginning July 1. 


Group Dynamics’ chief function is to learn 
more about the forces which control human behav- 
ior in groups and to develop a deeper understand- 
ing and permit a more intelligent management 
of human problems. Since its establishment at 


MERRILL M. FLOOD 


M.I.T. in 1945, under the leadership of the late 
Kurt Lewin, Group Dynamics has conducted re- 
search on problems of the loyalty of individuals 
to groups, minority problems, group conflicts, and 
also studies on how ideas and attitudes are com- 
municated to various kinds of groups. 


Group Dynamics will be associated with the 
University’s Survey Research Center in an en- 
larged program, which will be directed by Dr. 
Rensis Likert, now head of the Survey Research 
Center. Dr. Angus Campbell will be in general 
charge of Survey Research and Dr. Dorwin Cart- 
wright, who now heads Group Dynamics, will con- 
tinue to direct it. 


In addition to Dr. Cartwright, other members 
of the Group Dynamics staff will be Dr. Ronald 
Lippitt, Dr. John R. P. French, Jr., and Dr. Leon 
Festinger. All will carry teaching assignments in 
the social sciences in addition to their research. 


It is also a training unit for graduate students 
interested in industrial relations, public health, 
government and other kinds of group work. 
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108th Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


December 27-29, 1948, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 


The program for the Annual Meeting of the 
American Statistical Association next December, 
is planned around six “feature” papers and three 
“review sessions”. Each Fellow of the Associa- 
tion has been asked to nominate at least six 
speakers, with proposed topics from which the 
principal papers may be selected. 


The Program Committee now asks the help of 
the entire membership in searching out the 
ablest speakers and the best topics for our pro- 
gram. Aryness Joy Wickens, with the assistance 
of a small working committee, will sift all of 
the suggestions and select the six speakers who 
may be expected to give the most interesting 
papers. 


The “review” sessions will treat three areas of 
major interest to the statistician: 


Statistical Resources 
Statistical Methodology 
Mathematical Statistics 


Each of these sessions will be devoted to a review 
of recent advances, a discussion of important 
needs, and a forecast of probable results to be 
achieved in the near future—“what-have-we-just- 
done-and-where-should-we-go-next-sessions”. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


One paper in the session on Statistical Resour- 
ces will be concerned with non-technical matters 
of interest to the statistical profession, such as: 
legislation, volume of activity, organization, finan- 
cial support, personnel, and professional stand- 
ards. The other paper will discuss developments 
of technical aids for the statistician, such as: 
high-speed computers, numerical tables, techni- 
cal publications, and compilations of data. The 
two papers together, and discussion from the 
floor, should do much to help the membership or- 
ganize to meet common professional needs. 

The two papers in the session on Statistical 
Methodology will not include any material that 
is especially mathematical or of primary interest 
in only one subject-matter field. 

All information now available about the pro- 
gram is outlined on these pages for your informa- 
tion. Send your nominations or other suggestions 
to the Program Committee at the Office of the 
American Statistical Association, 1603 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. as promptly as pos- 
sible. All suggestions should be in by the end of 
July so that all speakers may be selected and 
sessions completed before the end of August. 

Merrill M. Flood, Chairman 
Program Committee 


The names of the responsible organizers are given after each session 
The final program will appear in the October issue of The American Statistician 


MONDAY—DECEMBER 27, 1948 


Marketing I, Joint With American Marketing Association—D. R. G. Cowan 


Mathematical Statistics I, Joint with Institute of Mathematical Statistics 


Quality Control, Joint with American Society for Quality Control 


Review of Mathematical Statistics, Joint with Institute of Mathematical Statis- 
tics, Econometric Society, Biometric Society—Churchill Eisenhart 


Medical Statistics, Joint with Biometric Society—James A. Rafferty 


10 A. M.-NOON 
Feature I—Aryness Joy Wickens 
Population, Joint with Population Association of America 
Psychology, Joint with Biometric Society—Joseph Zubin 

NOON-4 P. M. 

LUNCHEON —Paul E. Olmstead 

2-4 P. M. Review of Statistical Resources—Frederick F. Stephan 
Social Insurance—Mortimer Spiegelman 

4-6 P. M. Sample Surveys I—Rensis Likert 
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8-10 P. M. 


8-10 A. M. 
10 A. M.-NOON 


NOON-2 P. M. 
LUNCHEONS 


2-4 P. M. 


4-6 P. M. 


7-10 P. M. 


10 A. M.-NOON 


_NOON-4 P. M. 


LUNCHEON 
2-4 P. M. 


Business Statistics I—John H. Cover 

Mathematical Statistics II, Joint with Institute of Mathematical Statistics 
Directors Meeting I—President 

Teaching I—Joseph E. Morton 

Special Topics I—A. F. Hinrichs 

Editorial Boards 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1948 


District Representatives Breakfast—Secretary-Treasurer 

Marketing II, Joint with American Marketing Association—D. R. G. Cowan 
Business Statistics II—John H. Cover 

Feature II—Aryness Joy Wickens 

Teaching II—Joseph E. Morton 


Public Health, Joint with Biometric Society, American Public Health Association 
—Hugo Muench, Jr. 


Economics I, Joint with American Economic Association, Econometric Society 
—Frank R. Garfield. 


Business Statistics (Business Meeting)—John H. Cover 

Census Enumeration Areas—Howard W. Green 

Teaching (Business Meeting)—W. Allen Wallis 

Review of Statistical Methodology—John W. Tukey 

Mathematical Statistics III, Joint with Institute of Mathematical Statistics 

Graphic Presentation—Kenneth W. Haemer 

Special Topics II—A. F. Hinrichs 

Mathematical Statistics VI, Joint with Institute of Mathematical Statistics 
Biometrics I, Joint with Biometric Society—H. W. Norton 
Econometrics—T. Koopmans 

ASA Dinner and Business Meeting 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1948 | 


Economics II, Joint with American Economic Association—Frank R. Garfield 


Farm Economics I, Joint with American Farm Economic Association 
—Harry R. Wellman 


Feature III—-Aryness Joy Wickens 
Mathematical Statistics V, Joint with Institute of Mathematical Statistics 
Biometrics II, Joint with Biometric Society—H. W. Norton 


Outlook for 1949—Donald S. Thompson 


Farm Economics II, Joint with American Farm Economic Association 
—Harry R. Wellman 


Sample Surveys II—Rensis Likert 
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Mathematical Statistics VI, Joint with Institute of Mathematical Statistics 
Biometrics III, Joint with Biometric Society—H. W. Norton 
4-6 P. M. Agricultural Statistics—Charles F. Sarle 

Special Topics III—A. F. Hinrichs 

Mathematical Statistics VII, Joint with Institute of Mathematical Statistics 
Biometrics (Business Meeting)—J. H. Watkins 
Directors II 


PREPARATION OF PAPERS 


Anyone wishing to contribute papers should get in touch with A. Ford Hinrichs at the office of the Secretary before 
\ September 1. 

Summaries or abstracts of all papers must be submitted before October in order that they may be reproduced. 
They will be used for advance publicity and will be available in advance to members attending the Cleveland sessions. 


PLANS FOR A NEW SECTION ON BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Many members of the Association who are concerned with business statistics have indicated their desire for a special 


section devoted to their interests. If enough members respond, it is hoped that a definite proposal for the formation 
ke of a new section will be submitted at the business meeting in Cleveland. All members interested in the formation of 
7 such a section should get in touch with John H. Cover, at the School of Business, University of Maryland, and give 
him their suggestions. 
Nominations for District Representatives one year and will be considered the senior Rep- 
a on the ASA Council Due September 15th resentative of his District. As such, he will be 
‘ According to the provisions of the new Consti- Chairman of the District Committee during 
tution of the Association, nominations for Dis- 1949. He will be succeeded as Chairman in 1950 
trict Representative on the ASA Council must by the 1949 Junior Representative, whose tenure 
be received in the Office of the Secretary-Treas- as District Representative will be two years. In 
urer by August 1. The Board of Directors has subsequent years, only one Representative will 
7 divided the Association into the six Districts be elected from each District and will serve for 
listed below. Each member of the Association two years. 
{ is entitled to nominate one candidate for Dis- Northeastern District 
trict Representative from his District. There 1. Albany 
will be no other nominations. 2. Boston 3. Connecticut 
By November 15, the Office of the Secretary- Eastern District 
Treasurer will mail ballots to the membership, 1. Central New Jersey 
2. Harrisburg 4. New York 
containing the names of the four candidates in é tik 5. Philadelphia 
each District having the largest number of nomi- Southeastern District 
nations together with a brief biographical sketch 1. Associacion Cubana de Estadistica 
of each candidate. The membership in each Dis- 2. North Carolina 
trict will elect two candidates, the ballots to be 3. Washington Statistical Society 
received by the Secretary-Treasurer not later North Central District 
than December 15. » Central Indiana 5. Columbus 
Most of the membership is enrolled in Chap- 

3. Cincinnati 7. Madison, Wisconsin 
ters and hence will have no difficulty in deter- 4. Cleveland 8. University of Illinois 
mining the Districts in which to vote. Other South Central District 
members must decide in which of the six Dis- 1, Austin 

1 tricts their professional interests lie and so indi- 2. Oklahoma City 3. St. Louis 

1 cate on the ballots which they will receive. Western District 

Since this is the first election under the new 
Constitution, two Representatives will be chosen 3. Los Angeles Remsiettun 

5 ee from each District. One of them will serve only 4. Pacific Northwest 6. San Francisco 
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by MORRIS A. COPELAND 


We depend very largely today on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide the over-all social and economic 
measurements which should reveal the operations of the 
various aspects of our society. Our society is an organic 
whole; the Federal Government is, to some extent, a 
divided personality. In particular, the task of provid- 
ing economic and other social measurements is di- 
vided among a large number of Government agen- 
cies. It is clear that if our social and economic measure- 
ments are to be adequate, either for policy purposes, or 
for analysis pursued for its own sake, the various 
measurements must articulate with each other. We must 
have a balanced coverage, not a wealth of information 
about one aspect of our society, and little or nothing 
about another. Again, when we have some major com- 
ponents of a significant total, we need also to know the 
total. Further, when two series measure related factors, 
the movement of the ratio between them must reflect 
a real social or economic change, not incomparabilities 
in the two series. Above all, statistical pronouncements 
must not contradict each other. 


On the Merits of a Decentralized System 


Can we hope from an agency division of statistical 


labor to get a coordinated picture of our economy and | 


our society? 

It has sometimes been suggested that we could solve 
the problem of coordinating our statistical information 
by consolidating all Federal statistical compilation in 
a single agency. I doubt the wisdom of such a proposal. 
When the work of collecting and compiling statistics is 
largely divorced from the work of analyzing them, it is 
usually bad for the statistics. It may even be bad for 
the statistics if one agency collects the basic reports and 
another does the compiling. To be a good compiler of 
figures, you need to know how they were collected and 
(what is more important) you need to know what 
they are good for. 

But it would be impossible to have a close association 


_ of collectors, compilers and analysts if all compilation 


were carried on in one central agency. The great bulk 
of our statistics is basically a by-product of administra- 
tive reports; and most administrative reports will have 
to continue to be collected by the agencies vested with 


Authority and Reason as Instruments of 


Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


Coordination in the United States 


the several administrative responsibilities that give rise 
to these reports. Tax forms will presumably continue to 
be collected by tax collectors, etc. 

The work of social and economic analysis also will 
necessarily continue to be distributed among a large 
number of agencies. When economic analysis is needed 
as an aid to economic policy it is practically essential to 
locate the analysis in the agency which has the policy 
responsibility. Thus, work in bank credit economics 
needs to be located near those responsible for bank 
credit policy. 

These considerations should make it clear that, if al! 
statistical compilations were made in a single central 
agency, there would be an ill-advised divorce of statis- 
tical compilation and analysis. And incidentally, many 
important economic series would necessarily remain 
outside the consolidation, e.g. cash income from farm 
marketings. There would also be a divorce of the col- 
lection of statistical forms from the compilation of the 
information on them—a divorce that would create nu- 
merous difficulties in the resulting figures. 


Nor is this all. Economists have often stated a law 
known as the “law of the size of the firm.” This law 
assumes that when an enterprise passes a given size, 
its efficiency of operation decreases. I think this law ap- 
plies with peculiar force to an intellectual operation such 
as the compilation and analysis of social and economic 
statistics. Diminishing efficiency sets in at an early stage. 
As the size of a statistical and economic or social re- 
search unit increases, it very soon develops mental com- 
partments; it also tends to become set in its way. A 
good working organization unit devoted to statistical 
compilation and analysis is almost necessarily a small one. 

There is another objection to solving the prob- 
lem of statistical coordination by a general con- 
solidation. It does not get at the basic difficulty. Statis- . 


tical coordination means getting people to work together 


intellectually. For this purpose, good will is a necessary 
condition, but it is not sufficient. The basic need is for 
intelligent leadership, for leadership which: understands 
and will point in some detail the paths to be followed. 
Mere consolidation of agencies does nothing to provide 
such leadership. It does not even assure us good will. 
Consolidation of government agencies cannot be counted 
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on to improve the intellects of government officials; quite 
possibly it will not improve their dispositions. 

I recall some years ago participating in negotiations 
which eventuated in the consolidation of two machine 
tabulating units. The consolidation was duly carried out 
in form; the personnel of the two constituent units 
were made responsible to a single officer. A year later, 
I had occasion to inquire into the situation and discov- 
ered that the two constituent units were still operating 
as separate entities. They were as remote physically 
(space assignments had not been changed) as before the 
consolidation. They were also as distant intellectually. 

If we are to continue our decentralized system of Fed- 
eral statistical services, as I think we should (and as I 
think we are likely to in any case), we ought to face 
certain broad questions. We ought to face the question 
of how under such an arrangement to provide a coordi- 
nated and well-balanced system of reports; how to get 
a new series when one is needed; -how to make sure that 
an urgently needed improvement is made; how to elimi- 
nate contradictions when they arise; how to provide for 
comparability between related series compiled by sep- 
arate agencies; how to provide for discontinuing work 
of relatively slight consequence, when funds are more 
urgently needed for other purposes. 


Statutory powers cannot compel one to be wise 


If we reject the idea of a general consolidation, a 
plausible alternative suggests itself. Should we not have 
a central authority to settle jurisdictional disputes, to 
direct the discontinuance of some series and the estab- 
lishment of others, and to direct that needed improvements 
in series be adopted? If such an agency is to be effective, 
its orders must be implemented. For full implementation 
it would need to be able to impound unneeded funds 
and to make allocations from a statistical reserve fund 
to finance its affirmative directives; it would need also 
to be in a position to dismiss an officer responsible for 
a given statistical operation when he proves incompe- 
tent or recalcitrant, and to see that competent people 
are hired. 


In my opinion, such a central authority is also an 
effective and an impossible solution. In the first place, 
the implementation I have suggested would mean com- 
bining for the statistical services the powers of the Di- 
vision of Estimates of the Bureau of the Budget with 
those of the Civil Service Commission, and it would 
mean delegating to this central authority discretion 
which the Congress now regards as part of its appro- 
priating power. We are not likely to see such a con- 
centration of authority. 

We might, of course, have a single central authority 
with less extensive powers than those I have suggested. 
But, unfortunately, it is far easier to clothe such an 
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agency with restrictive powers than it is to provide im- 
plementation for its affirmative directives. Yet for pur- 
poses of a good over-all statistical picture of our so- 
ciety, it is vastly more important to confer on such an 
agency the power to get things done than it is to give 
such an agency the power to hamper or to stop a sta- 
tistical activity. 

Even if a central agency could be given adequate legal 
authority to get things done, I think such an arrange- 
ment would be very unwise. The attribute of statistical 
work which is most important for purposes of getting 
a coordinated picture of our society is that such work 
calls for intelligence. Among the obstacles which impede 
the making of needed improvements in social and eco- 
nomic information the two principal ones are: (1) 
Those who should make the improvements do not know 
what series it is important to create; they cannot visual- 
ize a “statistic” we do not yet have, or cannot under- 
stand how it will be used. (2) Those who should make 
the improvements cannot see how to get along with 
the materials at hand; they are blocked by technical 
difficulties they do not know how to overcome. A cen- 
tral authority with ample power to direct and inadequate 
intelligence would not remove either obstacle. Such an 
agency could do a great deal of harm and probably 
would not do a great deal of good. On the other hand, 
a central agency which understands what information is 
really needed, how it will be used, and how it can be 
got from existing basic data, can bring about many im- 
provements. Even if it has no power but the prestige 
which attaches to an important status in the Federal 
organization chart, it can accomplish a great deal, nearly 
as much in fact as it could with greater legal powers. 

Let me indicate two dangers that I see in vesting an 
agency with mandatory powers to improve statistics: 


1. Such an agency is likely to yield to the temptation 
to emphasize its prerogatives as a policeman; to de- 
vote a major part of its energies to prescribing 
rules, to interpreting them in particular cases and 
to searching out infractions and invoking whatever 
sanctions may be at its disposal. Policing is not 
conducive to the development of interagency good- 
will. It is a poor substitute for the provision of 
intellectual leadership with a true sense of values 
and an ability to help find the way around tech- 
nical obstacles. But the temptation to make such a 
substitution is strong. 


2. An agency which operates largely in terms of rules 
and sanctions is likely to get bogged down in a 
mass of unimportant details. 


Review Must be Discriminating 


Something can be done toward improving our statis- 
tical information and toward coordinating the statistical 
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end-products of various agencies through a review of 
statistical questionnaires. The Division of Statistical Stand- 
ards has attempted to serve this objective and at the 
same time to serve the objective of saving respondents 
unnecessary burdens in making out report forms. But 
the two objectives are not entirely compatible. Many 
proposed questionnaires that are potentially burdensome 
promise little in the way of valuable data. From the 
point of view of improving our over-all social and eco- 
nomic information, there are probably at least ninety- 
nine questionnaires to be reviewed which are of negligi- 
ble importance to one questionnaire that is really im- 
portant. But there is no sharp line between important 
questionnaires and unimportant questionnaires. Hence, 
it would be difficult to manage a questionnaire review 
service in such a way that most of the energies would 
go into the one percent of really important questionnaires 
and a negligible part of the staff energies would go 
into the ninety-nine per cent that are of negligible 
importance. Moreover, consideration for respondents’ 
burdens militates against a highly discriminating re- 
view of this sort. I like to call this type of administra- 
tion problem the conflict between democracy and the 
“jay-shaped” distribution. A frequency distribution of 
questionnaires by social and economic significance is 
decidedly “jay-shaped”; the least significant are by far the 
most frequent. But it is difficult to prevent a review staff 
from regarding all questionnaires as nearly equal be- 
fore the law. An agency which does not succeed in dis- 
criminating ruthlessly between the significant and the 
insignificant will almost certainly have too little staff 
energy left for providing intellectual leadership. 


What intelligent leadership can do 


I have attempted to contrast administrative authority 
and intellectual leadership as instruments for improv- 
ing our statistical picture of the operations of our society, 
and I have urged that intellectual leadership is far more 
likely to produce good results. I do not mean to say 
that the obstacles in the way of improved information 
are always and exclusively intellectual obstacles. Some- 
times the trouble is lack of funds; sometimes it is a 
jurisdictional dispute; sometimes it is bureaucratic 
cupidity; sometimes sheer official incompetence. The 
Division of Statistical Standards has done a good deal 
to provide us with a remedy for such administrative 
difficulties. I shall presently indicate a direction in which 
I think it can do more. But first I should like to consider 


the techniques of intellectual leadership more fully. 


If you know clearly some piece of social or economic 
information which is needed, know why it is needed, 
and know how it can be got technically, what can you 
do to put the idea into effect? There is first the direct 


approach. You can sell the importance of your idea 
to the proper official and tactfully demonstrate its feasi- 
bility. To some extent you should be able to select the 
most likely customer. This may be the man immediately 
in charge, the man to whom he reports, or possibly the 
Secretary. But if you go over a man’s head, you must 
not give him cause to fear you have criticized him before 
his superior—if you expect to have his good-will. After 
the sale, you will be dealing with the man immediately 
in charge. When technical obstacles to carrying out the 
idea are encountered, you must stand ready to be help- 
ful to him in finding the way around them. I would 
underscore the word “helpful.” It would be unwise 
condescendingly to tell him the way around. If you 
have made a sale of the idea, the title to it must pass. 
It must become the idea of the man who is to carry it 
out. It must cease to be your idea. Your customer must 
have the credit for the improvement. 


You may not make a sale the first time you try it. 
But this should not stop you. You should have learned 
how to improve your proposition. In any case provide 
your prospect with a rationalization for changing his 
mind. Revamp your proposition thoroughly, rechristen 
it, and try again. | 


There is a great advantage in the method of direct 
salesmanship, particularly when the job involved is 
comparable to that of developing an index of produc- 
tion, or, let us say, construction. If the man who is to 
do the job does not fully understand it and its impli- 
cations for social and economic analysis, if he has not 
made the idea his own, if he is merely undertaking to 
comply with a directive, his intention may be compli- 
ance, but the result may be nearly worthless. 


There are other methods beside direct salesmanship, 
other intellectual methods. There are always various pos- 
sibilities of indirect salesmanship, of selling your idea 
to someone else who can help your cause. I will stop 
for only one illustration. If it is difficult to persuade a 
responsible official that he ought to follow an approved 
line of statistical action, when he seems bent on some 
other line, it sometimes pays to build a bonfire under 
him. This means selling your idea to a number of third 
parties. You must know your Washington to know what 
third parties you can carry along with you and what 
third parties can help your objective most. Also, you can 
burn your fingers on such a bonfire. 


Still other methods are available for intellectual lead- 
ership, methods that are less. spectacular and much 
slower, but they are methods which nonetheless should 
accomplish much in the longer run. 


One such device which a leadership agency has at 
its disposal is a very simple one—the power to ask 
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questions. Just asking the right question of the right 
person at the right time will often help materially to 
bring about a reform in statistical operations. Very 
little in the way of authority is needed for this purpose. 
But to ask the psychologically right question, one must 
haye a well thought out and highly selective program of 
statistical development, and one must be able to stick 
to it. Repeated doses of this kind of medicine are likely 
to be needed. To change the metaphor, the process is 
one of erosion. Physiographic erosion is directed by 
the force of gravity; intellectual erosion needs a similar 
consistency of direction, if a definite pattern is to be 
achieved. 


Statistical cross fertilization 


Another important contribution that an agency in a 
position to give intelligent leadership can make is al- 
most as simple as asking questions: the mere getting of 
people together to talk over common and related prob- 
lems is important. If such a policy is followed system- 
atically and wisely it helps to keep each agency informed 
of related developments taking place in other agencies. 
And it. promotes good-will, mutual understanding, and 
the cross-fertilization of ideas. This device can be sup- 
plemented by printed aids. Thus, the Division of Sta- 
tistical Standards has developed through a system of rep- 
resentative committees and has promulgated several 
standard schemes of classification. It has also provided 
the Statistical Reporter and the Federal Statistical Di- 
rectory. 

An agency in a position to get people together can 
help to overcome the evil called “layering”. For 
example: Mr. A reports to Mr. B who reports to Mr. C. 
Through channels Mr. A cannot speak to Mr. C. Mr. X, 
in another agency, may be able to talk to both Mr. A 
and Mr. C, and even to bring them together. 

The Division of Statistical Standards does not possess 
authority in respect to personnel, but it can exert and 
has exerted an important influence toward the im- 
provement of standards for professional social science 
personnel. This is a broad subject and I shall content 
myself with having called attention to it. 

In the bringing of people together and in the en- 
couragement of improved standards for professional 
personnel, the Division of Statistical Standards has been 
making an important contribution, a much more im- 
portant one than has been generally realized. 


Who can lead 
I have spoken of a leadership agency. This is, I think, 


misleading. No agency has, or can have, a monopoly — 


of the kind of leadership I have been talking about. The 
Division of Statistical Standards has an important re- 
sponsibility in this respect and has done much to en- 
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courage statistical improvements, but it is by no means 
the only agency in a position to contribute intellectual 
leadership. 

Indeed, there are other agencies that have an advantage 
the Division of Statistical Standards does not enjoy—the 
advantage of a professional staff actively engaged in a 
broad program of substantive analysis and research. In 
this respect the Council of Economic Advisers is in a par- 
ticularly strategic situation. Although it is a recent addi- 
tion to the family of federal agencies it has already come 
to exert a very significant influence toward a better statis- 
tical picture of economic conditions and this influence 
seems destined to increase. Again, an agency such as the 
National Income Division in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce necessarily has a wide grasp of sta- 
tistical sources, and a keen appreciation of urgent statis- 
tical needs. It has furnished important leadership and 
should continue to do so. Further, the unit in the Bureau 
of the Census responsible for the Statistical Abstract has 
the point of view of the consumer of statistical compila- 
tions and is in a position to look at the statistical services 
broadly and critically. Especially in recent years it has 
helped to promote better statistics. We may fairly hope 
that its leadership functions will continue to grow. There 
are many other agencies to which we may look for leader- 
ship in the development of our statistical information. In 
fact, private individuals as well as Government agencies 
can make their contributions; any one who has an idea for 
statistical improvement to sell may undertake to sell it. 


Centralizing responsibility within each field 


I have urged that our Federal statistical organiza- 
tion should continue to be decentralized. I do not mean 
that it should remain unchanged. In its First Annual 
Report, the Central Statistical Board, predecessor of the 
Division of Statistical Standards, outlined a plan of 
organization for the statistical services. It suggested 
that there should be a focal agency having centralized 
responsibility for statistical information pertaining to 
each major aspect of our society. It suggested also that, 
in many cases, this focal agency should be one primary 
collecting agency for reports coming from a given indus- 
try or group of industries to the Federal Government. 
In other words, it proposed no over-all consolidation, 
but a development of as much centralization in each 
segment of the social and economic field as would be 
compatible with existing assignments of administrative 
responsibilities. 

The advantages of such a plan should be obvious. Far 
more in the way of the bringing of related functions to- 
gether in one unit can be realized by this plan than by 
a single over-all consolidation. But the segmentalized 
consolidations can retain the advantages of small-scale 
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Criminal Comparisons 


Washington, D. C. had a thriving crime wave last spring 
—on paper. According to statistics reported in Uniform 
Crime Reports for the first half of 1947, robbery in- 
creased 52%, burglary 109%, and aggravated assault 
250% over the preceding year. All this after the city had 
enjoyed a past reputation—again on paper—for a nor- 
mal crime rate among cities of comparable size. 


This situation illustrates the difficulties encountered 
in making comparisons of crime statistics. There may 
have been a change in the trend of crime in Washing- 
ton during early 1947, but its direction and extent 
were obscured by changes in methods of reporting 
used by the police. In past years a considerable num- 
ber of cases were omitted from the official statistics 
for one reason or another. 

During 1947 as the result of a series of articles in 
the Washington Post, reporting methods were changed. 
Most if not all offenses discovered by or reported to the 
police were included. Thus comparisons of 1947 with 
earlier years show large percentage increases. But they 
are “statistical” rather than “real” increases. Similarly, 
city by city comparisons of crime are subject to many 
statistical pitfalls because of differences in local defi- 
nitions, classifications and reporting procedures. 


Systematic reporting begins 


Systematic reporting of crime statistics in the United 
States on a national scale dates back to 1930. In that 
year at the request of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
began the collection of voluntary monthly and annual 
reports from local police and sheriffs. The program is 
largely handled by correspondence although a field staff 
is available to assist in the design and installation of 
reporting systems. Results are published semi-annually 
in “Uniform Crime Report.” Data collected include: 
(1) offenses known or reported to the police (2) un- 
founded complaints (3) actual number of known of- 
fenses and (4) offenses cleared by arrest. The figures 
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are confined to: criminal homicide; rape; robbery; ag- 
gravated assault; burglary; larceny, and auto theft. 
Complaints which when investigated prove to be ground- 
less are excluded. 

In addition the FBI obtains reports on the number 
of persons released without formal charge, the number 
charged and the number found guilty. These reports 
cover the seven major offenses listed above as well as a 
number of less frequent offenses such as forgery and 
counterfeiting’ or less serious offenses such as drunk- 
enness and traffic violations. The Identification Division 
(FBI) also tabulates data from the fingerprint arrest 
records received. 

In the records described above no distinction is made 

between juveniles and adults. In 1926 the Children’s 
Bureau began the collection of data on delinquents 
handled by juvenile courts. Data currently collected cover 
unofficial as well as official cases. Classifications by age, 
sex and disposition of the case are obtained. Originally, 
information was obtained directly from the courts; it 
is now collected from cooperating state agencies which 
in turn collect records from the individual courts. 


What is “crime”? 


One of the chief difficulties encountered in the in- 
terpretation of crime statistics is the looseness with 
which the term “crime” is used. Frequently we do not 
distinguish whether we are talking about “cases,” num- 
bers of. offenses, or numbers of persons involved or 
apprehended. Apart from the difficulty of agreement on 
basic concepts, there are certain difficulties inherent in 
the nature of the statistics and the-processes of their 
collection which tend to limit their usefulness and com- 
parability for some purposes. 

States differ in their laws and customs. Some states 
permit gambling, some have prohibition, etc. Although 
there is universal recognition of a distinction between 
juvenile and adult crime, there is no universally accepted 
age at which a “child” becomes an “adult.” State laws 
show considerable variation in the ages over which 
juvenile courts and adult courts have original jurisdic- 
tion. In Washington, D. C. the upper juvenile court 
age is under 18 years. Arkansas, California and Iowa 
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have the highest age limits, under 21 years. At the other 
extreme are Connecticut, Georgia, Kansas, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina and Vermont at under 16 
years. In many states the age at which primary juris- 
diction is under the adult criminal courts depends on 
the nature of the offense; murder, for example, is more 
likely to be under the jurisdiction of criminal courts. 


Systems of organization for law enforcement differ 
among localities. Some are better equipped than others 
with special public and private agencies dealing with 
both juveniles and adults. City and county police (in- 
cluding sheriffs) outnumber state police 11 to 1. In 
turn, these three combined outnumber the FBI 20 to 1. 
These are supplemented by privately employed guards 
and nightwatchmen, railroad police, hotel and store de- 
tectives, insurance company investigators, and other spe- 
cial deputies. There are also the truant officers of the 
educational system, park police, game wardens, juvenile 
and adult probation officers, city and county welfare 
agents, guidance clinic staffs, and staff members of 
numerous private social service agencies. At the Federal 
level there are customs, immigration and tax enforce- 
ment officials. There are local, state and federal systems 
of prosecuting attorneys; municipal, county, state and 
federal courts; and local jails and detention homes, 
training schools, reformatories and prisons. 

With this complex maze of decentralized but inter- 
related enforcement agencies it is small wonder that 
conflicting statements based on direct comparisons of 
statistics sometimes occur. Crime statistics inevitably 
reflect the combined activity of enforcement agencies 
and criminals. The number of traffic violations, for ex- 
ample, are influenced by “safety campaigns.” In addi- 
tion crime rates reflect economic conditions in the com- 
munity such as the degree of urbanization, industrializa- 
tion, employment, income and volume of business ac- 
tivity.* Thus the efficiency of police or other enforce- 
ment agencies cannot be measured merely by the num- 
bers of offenders apprehended, even when these num- 
bers are reported accurately. 


Subjective influences prevail 

In many cases “she loves me, she loves me not” de- 
cisions are involved in the process of reporting. A 
police officer, for example, is called upon to exercise 
his discretion in determining whether a crime has in 
fact been committed or whether a complaint, upon in- 
vestigation, is proven false or baseless. In so doing 
every motive of personal interest is on the side of de- 
termining that after all no crime was committed. He 
may have to decide whether a broken store window is 

*An analysis of these factors was made by the author in Economic 
Factors in Michigan Delinquency, Columbia University Press, 1944, 


and “Wartime Increases in Michigan Delinquency”, American Sociologi- 
cal Review, August, 1945. 
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an accident, a disturbance of the peace, malicious de- 
struction of property or an attempted burglary. Crimes 
are reported by the location in which the violation oc- 
curred. The mobility provided by the ‘automobile often 
makes this determination difficult. This is not an insur- 
mountable problem, but it does complicate the reporting 
process and may give rise to duplications or omissions. 

Court dispositions and institutional inmate popula- 
tions are influenced by variations in the severity of 
judges. Also, differences in local offense definitions often 
make strictly comparable classifications impossible. Du- 
plications often occur even when names are recorded. 
This is particularly true when records of two or more 
agencies are combined to obtain a measure of total 
crime. 

Changes from year to year in the laws or customs 
of a locality may invalidate time comparisons for cer- 
tain years. Among such changes are changes in laws 
relating to juvenile court ages, prohibition, traffic laws, 
and laws giving Federal agents and courts jurisdiction 
over such offenses as kidnaping or driving a stolen 
automobile over state lines. Generally speaking, diffi- 
culties encountered in year to year comparisons for a 
given jurisdiction are less serious than those encount- 
ered in making comparisons between localities. Most 
series presenting crime for the United States as a whole 
are subject to changes from year to year in the number 
of localities reporting. While this difficulty is to some 
extent reduced by obtaining a rate for the total popula- 
tion reporting, more refined techniques such as the use 
of link relatives for identical reporting units or sampling 
procedures would be preferable. 


FBI promotes uniformity 

During the past two decades some progress has been 
made toward the solution of these problems. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in cooperation with the 
Chiefs of Police has promoted uniform reporting through 
the publication and distribution of its “Manual of Po- 
lice Records” and the “Uniform Crime Reporting Hand- 
book.” The FBI’s efforts in this direction are doubtless 
aided by its fingerprint identification service. 

The Children’s Bureau has fostered the establishment 
of central state agencies to coordinate and unify rec- 
ords of local agencies and juvenile courts. Reports from 
the central. agencies to the Bureau are ‘summarized in 
an annual report. The National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Legislation works continu- 
ously toward the adoption of uniform age limits and 
similar features. Although much has been done to 
eliminate some of the weaknesses observed by the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment in its “Report on Criminal Statistics” (Wicker- 
sham Commission, 1931), we are still a long way from 
complete reliability and comparability. 
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The Statistical Program of lowa State College 


by JOSEPH C. DODSON 


Statistical Laboratory, lowa State College 


In the statistical program of Iowa State College there 
are five principal branches of activity. These are: 

The Statistical Laboratory. 

The Department of Statistics. 

The Statistical Section of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Cooperation with industrial and commercial con- 
cerns. 

Cooperation with governmental agencies. 

These activities are separated in theory more than in 
practice. Actually, they are closely integrated. The same 
person, for example, fills the positions of director of 
the Laboratory, head of the Department, and head of 
the Statistical Section of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Around the College all phases of statistical work 
are generally regarded as part of the “Statistical Lab- 
oratory.” This is not strictly true in the sense of or- 
ganizational framework, but it is a convenient attitude 
which tends to emphasize coordination. 

A brief glance at the history of statistical activities 
in the College indicates the growing emphasis on the 
subject. Statistical methods had been used before in 
both research and teaching, but it was not until 1915 


that the first formal course in statistics was offered. In 
1924 a group of faculty research workers from various 


departments held weekly meetings to study the relatively 
new concept of multiple regression. These meetings were 
led by Henry A. Wallace, an Iowa State graduate who 
was keenly interested in scientific research, Dr. Charles 
F. Sarle, then stationed in Des Moines with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Professor George W. Snedecor, 
then of the College’s mathematics staff. Interest in sta- 
tistics was much increased on the campus as a result. 
The demand for statistical help grew rapidly, and in 
1927 the Mathematics Statistical Service was set up 
under the direction of Professor Snedecor, who has been 
interested in statistics since he joined the staff in 1913. 

The Statistical Laboratory, also headed by Professor 
Snedecor, was organized in 1933. Its purpose was to 
conduct research and provide consulting and computing 
services to other departments of the College. Dr. A. E. 
Brandt and Professor Gertrude Cox (now director of 
the Institute of Statistics of the University of North 
Carolina) were other members of the staff. 

An important factor in the Laboratory’s growth was 


the 1938 agreement with the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics for cooperative research in statistical prob- 
lems of mutual interest. The staff was about doubled to 
carry on this additional research. In later years the 


Bureau of the Census and the Weather Bureau have 
also arranged cooperative projects with the Laboratory. 

From 1915 until 1947 most of the teaching of statis- 
tics was carried on in the Department of Mathematics. 
A few other departments, such as Economics and Voca- 
tional Education, offered courses with statistical empha- 
sis in their fields. Master’s and doctor’s degrees with 
majors in mathematical statistics were offered by the 
Department of Mathematics. 

In 1947 the College established the Department of 
Statistics, in which were grouped virtually all of the 
statistics courses formerly offered by other departments 
plus a number of additional courses. Establishment of 
the department was recognitiom by the College of the 
need of improved facilities for training statisticians. For 
several years a shortage of qualified statisticians had 
been evident—a shortage which was emphasized in the 
recent report of the Committee on Applied Mathematical 
Statistics of the National Research Council. Iowa State 
has been offering statistical education for many years, 
but not on a scale to meet the demand for workers. 
Under the new setup the educational facilities have been 
substantially expanded. The operation and functions of 
the various branches are described below. 


Statistical Laboratory 


The Laboratory is something of a clearing house for 
all the statistical activities in the College. Its own par- 
ticular functions, however, might be classified as (a) 
research and (b) service. The various research projects 
are usually thought of as dealing either with statistical 
theory, experimental design, or survey sampling, or 
combinations of these. Actually, of course, research re- 
sults are made available in reports to the participating 
agencies and in published articles. 

Consulting and computing are the two chief forms 
of service work. Statistical methods are-used extensively 
in many departments of the College, and members of 
the Laboratory staff are called on to advise in such use. 
Outside agencies may also seek assistance from the Lab- 
oratory with their statistical problems. The computing 
section provides computing service to other departments 
or agencies. It is equipped with modern tabulating ma- 
chines as well as calculating machines. The Laboratory 
is responsible for the assignment and supervision of all 
machines on the campus. 


Department of Statistics 
The Department of Statistics is a part of the Division 
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of Science and is responsible to the dean of that Division. 
Its function is to provide instruction in statistics. To 
carry out that function it offers a comprehensive pro- 
gram of coursework, designed to turn out students 
well trained in both statistical theory and practice. 

The degrees of bachelor of science, master of science, 
and doctor of philosophy are offered with majors in 
statistics. The general requirements for these degrees 
are the same as for other departments. For the bache- 
lor’s degree, a minimum of 30 (quarter) credits in 
statistics is required; for the master’s, at least 45 credits 
of graduate work, 30 in statistics, reading knowledge of 
one foreign language, and a thesis; for the doctor’s, 
three years of fulltime graduate study at least half of 
which must be at Iowa State, at least 36 credits each 
year, a satisfactory reading knowledge of French and 
German, and a thesis. These are only some of the gen- 
eral regulations. 

After several revisions, the statistics curriculum has 
been established and is in its first year of operation. 
About 25 courses are being offered within the depart- 
ment. In some cases, courses are being offered jointly 
with the Departments of Mathematics and Economics. 
Statistical Section of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station 

This branch of the laboratory furthers by consultation 
the use of correct statistical procedures in the research 
projects conducted by the Experiment Station. Several 
members of the statistics staff are on the Station staff, 
and they consult with project leaders in setting up pro- 
cedures, and review the statistical parts of the project 
reports. Projects dealing primarily with statistical theory 
or methodology are also being conducted under the 
Station program. 

Cooperation with Industrial and 
Commercial Concerns 

Sample surveys conducted by the Laboratory for out- 
side agencies are usually handled as projects of the In- 
dustrial Science Research Institute of the College. Such 
projects are regarded as part of the College’s service 
function and as contributions to research in the field 
of survey methodology. 

Cooperation with Governmental Agencies 

The objectives drawn up when the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and the College began their cooperation 
in 1938 indicate the nature of this joint research: 

“The development of efficient experimental methods 
of sampling individual farms in taking economic sur- 
veys of American agriculture; 

“The development of efficient experimental designs 
for field plot experiments that will permit differentiation 
among genetic, soil, cultural, and direct and indirect 
meterological factors as they influence plant growth, 
yield, and quality of crop production; 
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“The development of appropriate techniques for dis- 
covering interrelations of yields of agriculturally im- 
portant crops and their meteorological environments; 

“The discovery of adequate and valid procedures for 
the analysis of time series: 

“The examination of such available data in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations as may give promise of useful informa- 
tion not yet extracted.” 

From research funds available to it (such as Bank- 
head-Jones funds) the BAE provides financing each year 
for research projects dealing with those objectives. Re- 
sults of this research have been presented in numerous 
scientific articles during the 10-year span of the co- 
operation. 

Cooperation with the Bureau of the Census of the De- 
partment of Commerce has centered on the nationwide 
Master Sample, a joint project of that Bureau, the 
College, and the BAE. Since 1943, when the- Master 
Sample was started, the Census Bureau and the BAE 
have had personnel at Ames to supervise the assembling 
of materials, and to keep them up to date. 

The Weather Bureau of the Department of Commerce 
has also worked closely with the Statistical Laboratory for 
several years in carrying on research in the field of 
agricultural climatology. Research in fundamental sta- 
tistical theory is being done under Navy auspices. 

The use of statistical methods in research is widely 
practiced in Iowa State College. The ties between the 
various statistical branches and other departments on 
the campus are close. Professor Snedecor has been partly 
responsible for that cooperation; his experienced coun- 
sel on statistical problems has resulted in general recog- 
nition of the value of good statistical procedures. But 
also responsible for the development of the statistical 
program in the College are such men as J. L. Lush of 
the Animal Husbandry department, G. F. Sprague of 
Field Crops, and J. W. Gowen of Genetics, among others. 
They have a keen appreciation of the value of statistics 
and great competence in its use, and their influence with 
students and other staff members has done much to 
popularize the subject. 

Members of the statistics staff are: Raymond J. Jessen, 
who has been acting head of the department, and acting 
director of the Laboratory, since Professor Snedecor 


retired from administrative duties in 1947; George W. 


Brown, Mary Clem, S. Lee Crump, Dorothy S. Cooke, 
Joseph C. Dodson, Walter T. Federer, Clifford Hildreth, 
Paul G. Homeyer, Leonid Hurwicz, Oscar Kempthorne, 
Arnold J. King, Vincent Lindquist, Robert K. McMillan, 
Valter V. Monroe, Alexander M. Mood, George W. 
Morris, Campbell C. Mosier, T. J. Reed, George W. 
Snedecor, Norman V. Strand, H.*C. S. Thom, and 
Gerhard Tintner. 
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Selection, Training, and Supervision of Field 


Interviewers in Marketing Research 


by VERGIL D. REED, KATHERINE G. CAPT, and HERBERT A. VITRIOL 


I—Selection 


The basis of all marketing research is clear, concise, 
factual information. The function of marketing research 
is the collection and interpretation of these facts. This 
information may be acquired by or from government 
agencies, private industry, or from the general public; 
it may be primary or secondary in nature depending 
on the sources from which secured and whether or 
not it is published. All this information, however, has 
a common denominator—it has to be collected from 
original sources by someone before it can be made 
available for tabulation, analysis and application to the 
solution of problems. 


The source of information may be from different — 


levels—consumer, retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, or 
others. The gathering of information is always done 
by an individual known throughout the profession as a 
Field Interviewer, except when mail questionnaires are 
used, 

The following pages deal with the selection, training, 
and supervision of the field interviewer. No greater em- 
phasis need be placed on the function and importance 
of this individual than to state that the interviewer, act- 
ing under a preconceived plan of action, seeks out the 
source of information, asks the questions and becomes 
the first person to put the information in writing. Un- 
less the interviewer obtains and records the information 
accurately, the subsequent efforts of the ablest research 
analyst will have no significance. 


Sources 


The sources of good field interviewers are neither 
ample nor consistent. They vary with the type of survey 
and the place of investigation. Some principal sources 
are universities, women’s organizations, and key people 
in the community which includes bankers, chamber of 
commerce secretaries, ministers, and club officials. Leads 
also may be obtained from advertising and market re- 
search departments of newspapers and from other re- 
search organizations. 


Letters of application 


Only the large and outstanding marketing research 
organizations receive a regular flow of applications from 


people seeking work as field interviewers. Even these 
have to set up elaborate systems for finding and choos- 
ing good interviewers and the end result is still a de- 
ficiency of competent, reliable applicants. 


Academic sources 


The more progressive research organizations have 
turned to the schools and universities for many of their 
interviewers and field staffs. They usually recruit inter- 
viewers from among the faculty wives and the younger 
instructors rather than the students, for when a person 
is being questioned by an interviewer of college age, 
the tendency is to take the whole procedure too lightly 
on the part of both the respondent and the interviewer. 
It must be clearly borne in mind that the interviewer 
is the only person in marketing research that the general 
public ever encounters. The research profession must 
never take the risk of losing the respect of the public 
through poor choice of interviewers. 

The university source is not consistently good be- 
cause it has not been sufficiently cultivated and because 
many college towns are atypical and not representa- 
tive of the market being sampled, thus requiring travel 
to other cities or towns by any interviewers chosen. 

Another academic source for field interviewers is 
the public school teacher. Teachers often need to in- 
crease their income and are willing to do some work 
which they can fit into their late afternoon or evening 
hours. Teachers can be developed into good interviewers, 
especially those living in the smaller towns, because of 
the respect they enjoy among the townspeople. 


Women’s organizations and key 
people in the community # 


Women’s organizations throughout the country are 
an excellent source of interviewers. Once a satisfactory 
contact is made, the organizations are a constant source 
of recruits—sometimes from their own groups but often 
through recommendations of outside people. 

There are many towns in which a systematic cover- 
age of key people will result in recommendations from 
which a good staff of interviewers can be organized. 
There is no set order of coverage: sometimes an alert 
chamber of commerce secretary will cooperate; in other 
cases an interested banker, a club official, a business 
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leader, or a minister, depending upon the size and type * 


of town. If these key people are to make intelligent 
recommendations, they must be given, in every instance, 
a clear understanding of the kind of person being sought 


and a comprehensive picture of the purpose and pro- 


cedures in marketing research. 


Newspapers 

Many newspapers are wisely taking the research func- 
tion from under the domination of their promotion de- 
partments and are granting it an independent status and 
specific budget. Marketing research directors will find 
these newspapers a valuable aid in securing field inter- 
viewers since they are likely to have lists of reliable 
interviewers in their areas. 


Other market research organizations 

In the earlier days of organized marketing research 
it was customary for organizations to exchange names 
and information about interviewers in different cities 
and market areas. At that time research work was not 
plentiful and the number of interviewers available was 
sufficient to handle any surveys that might be planned. 
Now, when the amount of research work in the field far 
outstrips the number of good interviewers, the prac- 
tice of sharing interviewers is, in many cases and many 
territories, no longer feasible. 


Full-time vs. part-time resident interviewers 

It is not wholly accurate to say that the trend is to- 
ward full-time interviewers, even though many research 
directors do realize that they must develop at least a 
framework or cadre of good, full-time interviewers in 
key markets. Some organizations have already developed 
such permanent field staffs. On smaller jobs they are 
interviewers only. On larger jobs they are also super- 
visors of temporary or part-time interviewers. The per- 
manent staff should be home-office-trained and home- 
office-conscious. They must also be a true reflection of 
the calibre of personnel in the entire organization. These 
people should be chosen on the basis of their ability 
to interview, and to select, organize, train, and super- 
vise other interviewers. The full-time staff should be 
given uniform training by the home office and kept 
fully informed so that their enthusiasm and knowledge 
can be maintained. They should be kept alert to the 
newest interviewing techniques and procedures through 
regularly scheduled contacts with the home office. A 
loyal, capable skeleton staff of full-time interviewers is 
necessary for honest, uniform and interested work in 
the field. It means that all interviewers, permanent or 
part-time, will be trained under the same system; that 
instructions will be interpreted uniformly; that respond- 
ents will be measured by the same rules by field inter- 
viewers filling specific quotas. 

Despite the fact that most part-time interviewers in 
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marketing research are honest and hardworking, ob- 
jective appraisal of their work will bring to light a 
number of weaknesses. In the first place, part-time in- 
terviewers may represent several research organiza- 
tions. These organizations frequently send them jobs 
with conflicting or overlapping deadlines. If the inter- 
viewer attempts to do all the work requested, one job 
will be handled properly only at the expense of another. 
Sometimes both jobs suffer. If he turns down one job, 
that research organization must unearth another inter- 
viewer in the area or make some changes in the geo- 
graphic sample. The ability of part-time interviewers 
is more often judged on the basis of their finished work 
than on their actual interviewing style or technique. 
The obvious shortcoming here is that their finished work 
may be neat and thorough, but their technique in 
selecting the respondents and asking the questions may 
be the cause of unintentionally biased answers. Research 
organizations have attempted to correct these condi- 
tions by increasing the number of full-time, properly 
trained interviewers and sending out people from their 
home office to act as on-the-job supervisors. Although 
expensive, these two steps are certainly in the right di- 
rection so far as quality of results is concerned. 

Another solution rests possibly within the American 
Marketing Association itself. This group has long pio- 
neered in setting standards for all phases of marketing 
research. Now the Association might well consider ac- 
tion to protect and maintain these standards as they are 
attained. While the Association probably could not li- 
cense interviewers, it could endorse or approve the work 
of individual interviewers who give satisfactory evidence 
of meeting and conforming to standards set by it. “Ap- 
proved” resident interviewers, known to conform to 
definite standards, would be a real contribution to bet- 
ter research. 


Qualifications 

A rule-of-thumb to follow in selecting interviewers 
is to avoid extremes. The person who makes a good 
interviewer is one whose characteristics strike an aver- 
age among all the controls usually sought in a national 
cross-section sample. He (or she) should not be too 
aggressive nor too backward; he must be free of obvi- 
ous racial, political, and religious prejudices; and his 
attitude toward people must always be Kae his 
appearance must be clean and pleasing. 

As marketing research widens its scope, and as its 
usage increases in more specialized fields, it would ap- 
pear that a greater diversification of types of inter- 
viewers would also become necessary. This does not 
hold true, however. The major breakdown needed among 
market interviewers is that between men and women. 
There are some jobs that can be handled only by women 
and others that can be handled only by men. Examples 
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of these jobs often include surveys on highly personal 
drug products and questionnaires related to facts that 
people are not likely to discuss freely in “mixed com- 
pany.” 

Generally, an interviewer with sufficient poise and 
presence can handle any survey calling for direct ques- 
tions and specific answers. The test of an interviewer’s 
ability is the manner in which he handles people rather 
than his relative amount of knowledge of the specific 
business being studied. 


One exception should be noted. Different interviewers 
may be needed for industrial and consumer interview- 
ing. Interviewing industrial respondents is quite a differ- 
ent task from interviewing housewives, and often re- 
quires a high degree of technical knowledge, as well as 
a good knowledge of business organization. 

Difficulties in interviewing must be anticipated by the 
research director, the person who draws up the ques- 
tionnaire, and the person who writes the field instruc- 
tions. These people must guide the interviewer by clear, 
precise instructions. With adequate preparation and 
proper presentation of a questionnaire, the lack of com- 
mon background between the interviewer and the re- 
spondent should never cause any strain or tension. 


Il—Training 
At the stage of planning 


Training, like charity, begins at home. The planners 
in the home office must realize that the concepts and 
principles of the survey must be kept simple enough 
to guarantee measurement of the problem. The language 
of the questionnaire must conform as closely as possible 
to common usage so that the respondent can grasp the 
questions he is supposed to answer. 


When a questionnaire contains a question which is 
too complex, the interviewer is forced to change the 
question. He would do so for two reasons: he needs to 
maintain rapport with the respondent, and he must ob- 
tain the required information. Another interviewer in 
another city, confronted with the same situation, is 
also forced to change the question. The two questions 
originated by the two interviewers, however, may be 


unlike each other. Thus, the first departure from the 


original plan of the survey has taken place and in such 
a way that there is no evidence of its existence. 

All too often, the planners of a study or a group 
of analysts interested in the problem become carried 
away with the hope of obtaining the answers to all their 


problems at a single interview. The responsibility rests 


with the home office for recognizing limitations of 
these types. 


The saturation point is reached early by the inter- 
viewer when the quota specifications impose unrealistic 


and impractical conditions. In most studies the inter- 
viewer is given three, four, or more quota controls, and 
these are usually selected from such characteristics as 
age, sex, economic status, race, occupation or employ- 
ment status. In addition to some or all of these general 
controls, there is often a need to set up eligibility re- 
quirements for the specific survey; that is, the respond- 
ent must have used a certain type of product. 

As more controls are needed, it is essential that the 
limitations placed upon the interviewer be recognized 
when specifying deadlines and production rates for the 
job. Dangerous practices may emerge: (1) Liberty is 
taken with the control quotas (a “C” family may look 
like a “D”, if “D” is needed); or, (2) an honest job 
may be done without adequate compensation in the 
latter case. 

The provision of adequate tools by the home office, 
then, may be considered the first step in the direction 
of training field interviewers. 


Training the interviewers 

While orienting new interviewers is essential, there 
are other types of training necessary. The process of 
learning continues and it should not be permitted to 
do so unaided. Fresh stimulation is needed by inter- 
viewers in order that the learning process may develop 
along the lines that will prove conducive to good in- 
terviewing. 

There is a keener need for training interviewers be- 
cause, when an interviewer works, he is farther removed 
from supervision than is true of most workers. He is 
faced with the necessity of selling himself to the re- 
spondent within a very few minutes. In order to do this 
effectively, the interviewer must be well grounded in 
the general principles and techniques of interviewing, as 
well as in the instructions and procedures for that par- 
ticular survey—in other words, he must have been trained. 

It is very difficult to maintain interest in a job if the 
person does not have sufficient opportunity to partici- 
pate in group discussions. Such discussions provide a 
means for talking things over and exchanging ideas. It 
is desirable to have frequent meetings with the technical 
staff, field supervisors and field interviewers present. 
When time and costs do not permit this kind of opera- 
tion, however, the important thing to remember is that 
other methods can be devised which will assist in teach- 
ing the interviewer and in sustaining interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

Some of the essential points to cover in a training 
manual are: 

1. The sample: A simple explanation of how samples 
> are derived from basic population and marketing 
data would be interesting “news” to many interview- 
ers. Few of them have been told why they are given 
specific individuals, areas, or quotas, and what they 
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represent. The necessity for adhering closely to the 
instructions should be explained and emphasized by 
describing some of the biases arising from over- 


are tremendously important. A training manual can 
point out these distinctions before the interviewer 
acquires bad habits. 


interviewing or under-interviewing in certain age 7. Verbatim responses, voluntary comments, etc.: Some 
groups, or income or rental groups. The idea of hav- surveys call for “free-hand” answers or “reasons 
ing a representative sample of the market must be why” questions, which are needed in verbatim form, 
t conveyed to the interviewer because, in most sur- and other surveys need only voluntary comments. 
ae veys, he is your sampler. The interviewer must know what these terms mean 
} 2. Selection of respondents: The interviewer actually se- and how to distinguish between them and his man- 
- lects the respondent in most market studies, despite ual or handbook should tell him. 
. the fact that he may be following rigidly the quota 8. Checking questionnaires immediately after an inter- 


controls established. The importance of this respon- 
sibility must be stressed, and the interviewer must 
be made to understand the need for objectivity in 
the selection process. Attention should be focused 
on the undesirability of interviewing friends and 
relatives, and examples should be given which show 
the dangers of this practice. 


replete examples of approaches which the interviewer 


and the phrasing of questions should be followed ex- 
plicitly, the full importance of this rule should be 
explained in a general manual, with special emphasis 
on the biases arising from leading questions. Extend- 
ed treatment on the value of objective probing when 
a respondent is slow to give concrete answers, together 


view: It is not unusual to find an interviewer who 
can conduct a splendid interview but is careless about 
recording the facts on the questionnaire. In such 
cases questionnaires have to be disqualified. Many 
times a quick review of the questionnaires at the time 
of the interview would have caught the error. 


. Other technical points: A training manual should go 


“4 3. Judging economic class: Ephemeral at best, the term into many more cautions and explanation, all of 
oi “economic class” offers a real problem to the field which cannot be pointed out individually. There are 
interviewer and to the technical analyst as well. In the cautions against interviewing by telephone on a 
all cases, economic class requires a subjective judg- personal interview survey, those against interview- 
ment on the part of the interviewer and is therefore ing respondents in a group, against the type of en- 
open to all the criticisms leveled against that type tries that cause the coders trouble, plus explanations 
of judgment. The manual provides a real chance to on how to use demonstration material. 
explain the factors which the technical staff feels 10. Administrative section: One section of the training 
are the best ones by which to judge the economic manual should be devoted to the bookkeeping as- 
status of an individual. Normally, rental paid and pects of the job. This would include, of course, how 
income are two of the factors used. to keep time records, how to make out expense 
4. Approach and manner of interview: Practical and forms, use of identification cards, use of maps, re- 


ceipt and disposal of supplies. 


may actually use will help to give this early stage 11. Job reports and questions during the conduct of a 
of the interview its proper weight in his mind. A survey: One of the most difficult problems to over- 
manner free from prejudices, either of a political come is the hesitance of interviewers to ask questions 
or religious nature, will be of great value to the of the home office when there is doubt about the 
: interviewer. correct procedure to follow or the meaning of a 
* 5. Question phrasing and order: Since both the order statement. The need to break down this barrier is 


obvious, but the question has been how to break it 
down. Personal discussion, well handled by the home 
office staff, is perhaps the best method. Since it is 
not always possible to see the field supervisors and 
interviewers frequently, this method should not be 
relied upon solely. The manual can stress the im- 


4 with examples of both right and wrong probes, would, portance of questions from the field and thus prepare 
tan of course, be an intrinsic part of such a section. the interviewer for future requests and invitations 
; | 6. “I don’t know” answers: The two types of don’t know to him for this type of participation. A stimulation 
: | answers should be explained—the real “don’t know” to the interviewer for making suggestions is to see 
and the lazy “don’t know.” An interviewer should be that some of his comments and suggestions have been 
taught how to distinguish between them and he should incorporated into the instructions covering later 
learn about their existence when he is being trained surveys. 
for the first time. Similarly, “dont know” and “no Instructions for individual surveys 
. preference” answers are frequently confused and in- Providing a manual along the lines of the subjects 
terviewers must guard against falling into that trap. discussed above means that instructions for a specific 
4 Correct interpretation and recording of these points survey need refer only to certain points in the general 
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manual, simply as reminders to the interviewer. Then, 
the additional points that need clarification for each 
survey conducted stand out as different or new proced- 
ures to be followed. Too often interviewers assume they 
know how to conduct all surveys, and some of this may 
well be due to instructions which appear routine. The 
instructions for individual surveys are of two kinds— 
administrative and technical. There seems to be an 
advantage in presenting instructions covering the ad- 
ministrative details in one document (usually a single 
sheet or at the most two or three) and the technical 
instructions for making the interview in another docu- 
ment. 

Technical instructions to the interviewer describing 
who is to fill out the questionnaire and how to conduct 
the interview are essential. These instructions should 
contain all information on procedures for the particu- 
lar survey and are generally more understandable if 
divided into two sections, “General” and “Instructions 
for Filling Out the Questionnaire.” The general section 
should include the purpose and scope of the survey, 
where and whom to interview (the people who are eligi- 
ble and those who are not), the nature and charac- 
teristics of the sample, the number of call-backs to be 
made where area sampling methods are being used, and 
any other details of a similar nature which are perti- 
nent to the survey. 

These instructions should be designed so as to clarify 
and emphasize the instructions appearing on the ques- 
tionnaire itself and for expansion or clarification of 
definitions and classifications to be used in recording. 


Reminders of probing and verbatim response should be 
added where needed. 


Other training aids 


Where considered advisable there may be illustrative 
cases prepared which stimulate the conditions of an ac- 
tual interview. If some such device is used, the im- 
portant things to remember are: (1) The interviewer 
must be told how to use it as a training aid, and (2) 
if the properly filled questionnaire accompanying the 
narrative is not absolutely correct, more harm is done 
by having the case than by not having one. 

Editing checks, placed at the end of the instructions, 
have been found useful in many types of surveys, espe- 
cially those which contain a large number of “chain 
questions.” 


Newsletters or house organs of various sorts serve as 
a means of sustaining interest among interviewers and 
also of presenting to them new ideas, new procedures 
or reviewing old problems. | 


Outside of a workable questionnaire and set of in- 


structions, perhaps the most important single procedure 
for training an interviewer is to let him know his per- 


formance record after each job. This practice gives the 
interviewer a chance to correct his weaknesses and turn 
in better work. He must also be told the types of mis- 
takes he made and, if at all possible, the frequency with 
which he made them. Without a system of error ratings 
for interviewers, much of the other training loses a 
great deal of its value. 


1lI—Supervision 

Personal supervision of interviewers by the field su- 
pervisors, including proper assignments, spot checking, 
and assistance where needed are assumed. Some of the 
supplements to and methods of personal supervision 
follow. 
Validation 

Validation studies, whether by mail or by personal 
interview, point toward weak spots but do not wholly 
answer the problem. Data already collected on this 
subject * have shown the existence of the problem and 
can serve as guides to further ways to study it. 

Supervisors, whether on the staff of the home office 
or serving independently as the supervisor of a crew 
of interviewers, should validate the work of the inter- 
viewers at frequent intervals. In evaluating results of 
validation studies, patterns of differences do become 
apparent and these can be related to the work of an 
individual interviewer. 
The new interviewer 

The new interviewer should be trained through study 
and discussion and should also be permitted to ob- 
serve the supervisor conducting interviews. After a few 
interviews by the supervisor, the trainee should try a 
few practice interviews in the presence of the super- 
visor before attempting interviewing alone. At the close 
of each practice interview, the supervisor should then 
go over it with the trainee, correcting any mistakes in 
recording, pointing out ill-chosen interviewing tech- 
niques and suggesting needed improvements in. approach 
or manner of asking questions. 


Experienced interviewers 

Similar procedures should be followed from time to 
time with experienced interviewers. Test calls by the 
supervisor will provide him with useful hints on the 
points to emphasize especially at the next training ses- 
sion of the interviewing staff. 


New surveys 

When a new survey is started, both experienced and 
new interviewers should attend a training class. Detailed 
discussion of ways of making these classes effective 
cannot be covered here, but two things may be briefly 
stated. 


* Gladys L. Palmer, “The Reliability of Response in Labor-Market 
Inquiries”, Technical Paper No. 22, Bureau of the Budget, 1942. 

“Factors in the Variability of Response in Enumerative Studies’, 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, Vol. 38, pp. 143-152. 
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The teacher should always be prepared to teach the 
subject, and stimulating material should be provided. 
Practice interviews should constitute part of the train- 
ing and supervision program. 

In addition to having the first few interviews re- 
viewed early, it is wise to have all of the first day’s work 
of all interviewers turned in to the supervisor immedi- 
ately. In this way completeness and consistency can be 


checked at the beginning of the survey. 


Need for standards 

Marketing research can never be of better quality 
than are the interviewers who gather the facts from re- 
spondents. No finished product is better than the qual- 


Authority and Reason as Instruments of Coordination in the U. S$. conten rrom pace 10 


ity of the raw materials and the skill of the workmen 
connected with it. Without well chosen, well trained, 
accurate, intelligent, and conscientious interviewers, the 
ablest home office staff with the best conceived plan for 
a field investigation is futile. Even worse, the “facts” 
collected by inferior interviewers may be more mislead- 
ing in making decisions than the lack of such “facts.” 


There is a real need for cooperative effort among all 
marketing research organizations directed toward the 
creation of and adherence to standards of interviewing. 
Once generally accepted, these minimum standards should 
govern the selection, training, and supervision of inter- 
viewers by all recognized practitioners. 


operation—flexibility, morale, and the absence of men- 
tal compartments. Such an arrangement should also help 
to lighten the reporting burdens imposed upon respond- 
ents. Finally, it would change and clarify agency func- 
tions in a way that is particularly important for our 
present purpose. Today the task of providing the social 
and economic information we need is, in many respects, 
not clearly assigned to anybody. As soon as a focal 
agency has been developed in each broad field, the task 
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Navy needs personnel in California for 
scientific research and development program 


Implementing its scientific research and develop- 
ment program both geographically and in new 
fields of endeavor, the Navy Department is cur- 
rently expanding three comparatively new, per- 
manent laboratories in California. Heretofore, 
the Navy Department’s scientific centers have 
been concentrated in the eastern and eastern 
seaboard. areas. 


Two of the laboratories have been established 
as the logical outgrowth of programs carried on 
by universities during the war. The Naval Ord- 
nance Test Station, China Lake (formerly Inyo- 
kern), California, 160 miles from Los Angeles, 
was originally an activity of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. Its present program involves 
research, development and test work with ord- 
nance equipment and explosives. The Navy Elec- 
tronics Laboratory at San Diego, California, is 
the outgrowth of work done by the University of 
California. It is concerned with research, testing 
and development of electionic control devices, 
detection equipment, instrumentation equipment 
and training aids. The Naval Air Missile Test 
Center at Point Mugu on the coast of California, 
60 miles north of Los Angeles, was established 
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of providing most of the information will be stated as a 
set of clear and definite job assignments. 

In 1940, the Division of Statistical Standards gave 
careful consideration to a broad move designed to im- 
plement a development along these lines. It is my belief 
that this move would have been made, had wartime prob- 
lems not inopportunely intervened. I believe the time is 
now ripe to reopen this question. I hope the Division 
of Statistical Standards will again undertake to imple- 
ment broadly the development of focal agencies. 


when the need for an installation became appar- 
ent as the result of the Navy Department’s activi- 
ties on guided missiles. The Test Center’s ac- 
tivities are concerned with flight and laboratory 
testing and evaluation of guided missiles and their 
components. 

Each of the establishments has current need 
for qualified personnel in a variety of scientific 
fields to staff its laboratories. Recently completed 
at the Naval Ordnance Test Station is Michelson 
Laboratory at a cost of $6,000,000. Many more 
millions of dollars have been spent in equipment 
and facilities. Additional construction and facili- 
ties are planned for both the Air Missile Test 
Center and the Electronics Laboratory. 

Professional positions are in the career service 
of the Federal government under Civil Service 
laws. Examinations are now open in the three 
scientific establishments in the following profes- 
sional fields: Chemist, Mathematician, Metallur- 
gist, Meteorologist, Physicist, Statistician, Scien- 
tific Research Administrator and Scientific Staff 
Assistant. 

Salaries for most of the positions range from 
$3397 to $9975 per annum. Further information 
may be obtained from the Navy Department Joint 
Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, 1030 
East Green Street, Pasadena 1, California. 
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COMMITTEES 


Fellows 
Aryness Joy Wickens, Chairman 
Harold Hotelling 
Henry B. Arthur 
George W. Snedecor 
Lester S. Kellogg 


Nominations 
Gertrude M. Cox, Chairman 
Milton Friedman 
Charles F. Sarle 
Mortimer Spiegelman 
Holbrook Working 


Commission on Statistical 
Standards and Organization 
Isador Lubin, Chairman 

(Commission being selected) 


Graphic Presentation 
Kenneth W. Haemer, Chairman 
H. C. Barton, Jr. 
Clarence E. Batschelet 
John D. East 
Harriet Edmunds 
Frank W. Hubbard 
Ralph G. Hurlin 
Frank J ahrling 
William A. Neiswanger 
David M. Schneider 


1948 Annual Meeting Program 
Merrill M. Flood, Chairman 
Joseph Berkson 
John H. Cover 
A. Ford Hinrichs 
Simon Kuznets 
Rensis Likert 
Abraham Wald 
W. Allen Wallis 
Harry R. Wellman 
Aryness Joy Wickens 


Publications 
William G. Cochran, Chairman 
Oscar K. Buros 
Gertrude M. Cox 
Irving Lorge 
A. N. Watson 
Sylvia C. Weyl 
Aryness Joy Wickens 

Financial Program 
Gertrude M. Cox, Chairman 
Morris H. Hansen 
Walter Mitchell 
Stuart Rice 

Life Membership 
Mortimer Spiegelman, Chairman 

Functions and Objectives 

(Now being selected) 


Committees and Association Representatives for 1948 


Budget and Investment 


Isador Lubin, Chairman 
Willard L. Thorp 
Walter W. Stewart 


Candidates for Secretaryship 
Samuel S. Wilks, Chairman 
Lester S. Kellogg 
Isador Lubin 
Frederick F. Stephan 
Helen M. Walker 


Census Enumeration Areas 


Howard W. Green, Chairman 
Clarence E. Batschelet 

W. Thurber Fales 

Shirley K. Hart 

Philip M. Hauser 

O. A. Lemieux 

Vergil D. Reed 

Leon E. Truesdell 


Joint Committee on 
Occupational Classification 


Gladys L. Palmer, Chairman 
and Secretary 

Meredith B. Givens 

Carl A. Heinz 

Reuben Horchow 

Garry W. Jewett 

Ida C. Merriam 

Harry Ober 

Leon E. Truesdell 


Biometrics Section 


Joseph Berkson, Chairman 
John H. Watkins, Secretary 
D. J. Finney 

Margaret Merrell 

Phillip J. Rulon 

John W. Tukey 


Section on Training 
of Statisticians 


W. Allen Wallis, Chairman 
J. E. Morton, Secretary 
Francis G. Cornell 

Wilfrid J. Dixon 

Robert W. B. Jackson 
Frederick Mosteller 

Paul Peach 

Helen M. Walker 


Census Advisory Committee 


W. F. Ogburn, Chairman 
Murray R. Benedict 
Donald R. G. Cowan 

J. Frederic Dewhurst 
Frederick F. Stephan 
Willard L. Thorp 
Ralph J. Watkins 


- 


Advisory Committee to the 
National Housing Agency 
on Housing Statistics 

Howard G. Brunsman 

F. L. Carmichael 

Ernest M. Fischer 

Lester S. Kellogg 

J. E. Morton 

Donald B. Woodward 


ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Committee for the Prepara- 
tion of a Source Book of 


Economic Statistics 


Walter Mitchell, Jr. 
J. Frederic Dewhurst 


Board of Directors of the 

National Bureau of 

Economic Research 
Frederick C. Mills 


Members of the Social Science 
Research Council 

Joseph S. Davis 

S. S. Wilks 

Willard L. Thorp 


Council of the American 

Association for the 

Advancement of Science 
Frederick F. Stephan 


Joint Committee for the 
Development of Statistical 
Application in Engineering 
and Manufacturing 
Churchill Eisenhart 
Walter A. Shewhart 


Sectional Committee on Stand- 
ards for Graphic Presentation 
of the American Standards 
Association Sponsored by the 
American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers 

Kenneth W. Haemer 


Advisory Board of the 
American Year Book 
Frank W. Notestein 


Intersociety Committee on Sci- 
ence Foundation Legislation 
Lester S. Kellogg 
Frederick F. Stephan 


American Documentation 
Institute 
Lester S. Kellogg 
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QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


HOMOGENITY OF SEVERAL SAMPLES 


Question 11. Fifteen paired observations are made on each 
of two variables X, Y giving fifteen pairs of results Xi1,.. . 
Xi, Yi, ... Yis. There is a slight positive correlation be- 
tween the two sets of observations. The ratio 


15 
R 


is computed. 

The experiment is repeated 8 times with different pairs of 
variables. The Xi, Yi; are of different respective orders of 
magnitude in each experiment, and there is no correlation 
between them in any of the experiments. The eight ratios 
however, seem to be in fairly close agreement. Specifically, 
they are 1.08, 1.10, 1.18, 1.19, 1.28, 1.24, 1.27, 1.89. 

Is there any method for testing whether or not these ratios 

form a homogeneous set? 
Answer. If one were to assume that the joint distribution of 
the pair X, Y is bivariate normal, then there would be a 
choice.of meanings for the word “homogeneous.” For ex- 
ample, one could test whether the distributions differ from 
set to set only by a common scale factor on X and Y, or one 
could test whether the means differ from set to set by a com- 
mon scale factor, assuming the same variances and covar- 
iances for each set. Tests can be derived by maximum like- 
lihood methods for any one of these three kinds of homo- 
geneity. Unfortunately, none of these tests appears to be 
very simple to apply. 

A reasonable distribution-free test (not depending on a 
normality assumption) can be carried out as follows. Cal- 
culate X;/Y; for each of the pairs in each set. Then order 
the 120 ratios thus obtained, and split into two groups, the 
low 60 and the high 60. This split divides the fifteen ratios 
of each set into two groups. Now calculate chi-square for 
the distribution of the sets within groups, using expected 
numbers equal to 7.5. The criterion will be distributed like 
chi-square with 7 degrees of freedom. The null hypothesis 
being tested is that the 50% points of the distribution of 
Xi/Y; are the same from set to set. 

For example, let us consider the data given in Table 10.12; 
Snedecor, Statistical Methods, fourth edition, page 282. The 
data give birth weights of Poland China pigs in eight litters, 
with varying litter sizes: 10, 8, 10, 8, 6, 4, 6, 4. Note that 
since the question refers to the disposition of X/Y, we are in 
effect dealing with a single variable, as in this example. Fur- 
ther, this example does not restrict us to the same sample 
size foreach sample. Figure 1 shows plotted the birth weights 
of the individual pigs in the eight litters, and the horizontal 
line indicates the overall median for all litters. It happens 
that there are four pigs weighing 2.8 pounds, which is the 


ACTUARIAL TRAINING 


Comments on Question 7. (American Statistician, Vol. 
2, Feb. 1948, p. 18.) What colleges and universities speci- 


fically attempt to prepare students for actuarial work 


either as graduates or undergraduates? 
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BIRTH WEIGHT (POUNDS) 


FIGURE 1. Graph of birth weights of Poland China Pigs versus litter 
number in connection with the example of Question 11. 


sample median. Each of these cases will be treated as if 
half of it lies on one side of the median and half on the other 


_side. A slight approximation has been introduced here 


because this procedure does not give us exactly 28 on each 
side of the median, but 29 and 27. Consequently litter 2, 
for example, has 3.5 cases above the median and 4.5 below 
the median, with an expected number of 8.2, since there are 
eight observations in the sample. 

Chi-square for this example is then 
= 2(6-5)?/5 +2(5.5-4)2/4+ 

2(1-8)*/8 +2(3-2)?/2 +2(0-8)?/3 +2(1-2)2/2 

=2/5+1/8+82/5+9/8+8/3+1+6+1=18.7 

Snedecor’s F;,:3=2.97 is barely below the 1% level of 
significance (3.04), and our %;?=18.7 is barely above the 1% 
level (18.5). In other words the analysis of variance and 
the chi-square criterion are at almost exactly,the same level. 


G. W. Brown and A. M. Mood 


In publishing Professor Fischer’s answer to this ques- 
tion we asked for additional information. The following 
two communications have been received in answer to 
our inquiry. 
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“The Faculty of Commerce of the University of Mon- 
treal has under way a complete course specifically intended 
to prepare students for the examinations of the Actuarial 
Societies. In the French-speaking Province of Quebec, 
the name of the institution is “Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
commerciales de Montreal”, named after the similar insti- 
tution in Paris. 

“This special section has been in operation for two 
years and the first enrolled students will undertake their 
third year on September next. 

“The complete course as far as it is related to the sub- 
jects included in the curriculum of associateship examina- 
tions is scheduled to last four years because, in addition 
to the courses directly concerned with the preparation 
proper, the student is taking most of the regular courses 
of the Faculty (economics, accounting, industrial and com- 
mercial laws, etc.). Conferences related to the matters of 
the fellowship examinations are planned.” 


Esdras Minville 


VARIANCE OF NUMBER OF MATCHES 


Comment on Question 8. (American Statistician, Vol. 2, Feb. 
1948, p. 18-19). 


Question 8 dealt with the chance distribution of the 
number of correct matches of suits made when a deck of N 
cards composed of k suits consisting of nm cards each is 
dealt onto a target deck of the same composition. The 
problem was applied to a question about Rorschach data. 


In playing around with matching problems I have discovered 
that the formula for the variance of the matching distribution 
is quite simple if all the cards are different, or if there are 
equal numbers of cards in all suits. This formula does not 
seem to be widely known. If we define p=1/k, which is the 
probability that the first card dealt is a match, and g = (k-1)/k, 
then for the case under discussion the variance of the number 


NEWS CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 


IMS announces new Committee on Tabulation 


The Institute of Mathematical Statistics has an- 
nounced the reorganization of its Committee on 
Tabulation with the following membership: 

R. L. Anderson, C. Eisenhart (Chairman), A. M. 
Mood, F. Mosteller, H. G. Romig, L. E. Simon, 
and J. W. Tukey. 

Committee objectives are three in number, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 1—Preparation of 
a comprehensive list of new mathematical tables 
and other aids that will be of value in the develop- 
ment of statistical theory and applications, with 
evaluation of their priorities. 2—Assembly of an 
American collection of “Tables for Statisticians” 
built around mathematical tables and other aids 
currently available in periodical literature and 
other sources. 3—Preparation of a list of tables 
and other aids of such importance in statistical 
theory and application that they should be includ- 
ed in any modern handbook of tables for the 
occasional computer. 


The following sub-committees and chairmen 


“The department of mathematics at Hunter College of 


the City of New York has given the following courses in 


statistics and actuarial training for undergraduate stu- 
dents for over ten years. 


1. Seven courses in elementary and advanced mathe- 
matical statistics. 


2. Econometrics. 

. Mathematics of Investment. 

. Theory of Probability. 

. Finite Differences. 

. Mathematics of Insurance. 

. Advanced Theory of Life Contingencies. 
. Life Insurance Accounting. 


& 


These are in addition to the usual courses in calculus, 
advanced calculus, etc.” Leo A. Aroian 


of hits or matches is given by 
on*=Npq N 


N-1 

When N is large, N/(N-1) is approximately unity and the 
variance of the number of hits is essentially that for the bi- 
nomial distribution Npg. The above formula may be verified 
by making the proper substitutions in the formula appearing 
in the original Question 8. For the problem treated in Ques- 
tion 8 we had 12 cards, N=12, 4 suits, k=4, 3 cards in each 
suit, n=3. So the variance is 12X1/48/4X12/11=27/11 
which was the result originally obtained. 

It seems to me that this is a useful piece of information 
because so many matching problems are of the type which 
this formula fits. C. Horace Hamilton 


have also been announced: Computing Centers, 
L. E. Simon; Ranks and Runs, A. M. Mood; Ser- 
ial Correlations, R. L. Anderson; 2x2 Tables, 
C. Eisenhart; Order Statistics, F. Mosteller; 
Binomial, Poisson, and Hyper-geometric Distri- 
butions, H. G. Romig; Miscellaneous Tables, 
J. W. Tukey. The first task of the Sub-committee 
on Computing Centers is to prepare a descrip- 
tive article on the computing centers of the United 
States, stating the types of computing equipment 
available at each and indicating the types of 
computations that each center is thus best able 
to undertake. Its second function is to advise the 
main Committee on the allocation of specific tabu- 
lations among the various computing centers. The 
objectives of the other sub-committees are those 
of the parent Committee, limited to their respec- 
tive fields. 

‘' The Committee on Tabulation will welcome 
advice and suggestions concerning its work and 
requests that correspondence on specific topics 
be addressed to the Chairman of the appropriate 

sub-committee whenever possible. 
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Double Scales Are Dangerous 


Time-series presentation frequently 
poses the problem of comparing the 
growth of series that differ greatly 
in magnitude or that are measured 
in different units. When close com- 
parison is desired, some way must 
be found to bring the curves together 
on a single grid. 

A double amount scale—a separ- 
ate vertical scale for each series— 
is often used as one means of meet- 
ing this problem. Employed by per- 
sons who clearly understand its limi- 
tations, this method is frequently 
valuable. Used as a method of pre- 
sentation to the general reader, the 
double scale technique can become a 
short cut to confusion, first, because 
it may show things that it really 
doesn’t show, and second, because it 
may produce a distorted picture if 
not used properly. 

Chart 1 illustrates a typical candi- 
date for the double-scale treatment. 
The curves are so far apart that 
they cannot be compared readily, 
and to make matters worse, they are 
so flat that any similarity of action 
is difficult to detect. The urge to 
“open up” these curves and to 
bring them close enough for easy 
comparison is surely a legitimate one. 


by KENNETH W. HAEMER 


Chart 2 shows one result of suc- 
cumbing to this urge. At first glance 
it appears to demonstrate that the 
growth of both series is the same; 
but a careful look will show that 
the curves have been made to fit by 
manipulation of the scales. Using 
this method, any two increase trends 
could be made to take the same gen- 
eral slope. As demonstrated in Chart 
3, they could be made not to agree, 
just as easily and just as convinc- 
ingly. Neither of these charts shows 
the true relationship between the 
growth of the two series, and the 
reason is that in each case the two 
zero values do not coincide. 


Chart 4 is one correct solution. 
Both scales begin at zero*, and at 
the same time the scale intervals 
have been so selected that the 
curves start at the same point. This 
procedure produces the same effect 
as conversion of both series to simple 
indexes, and thus compares their 
relative changes from the point at 
which they meet. 


Numerous other correct scale com- 
binations are possible. For example 
the scales could be so selected that 
the curves meet at the middle or at 
some other point. So long as the 
zeros coincide, the growth pattern of 
each series would remain the same 
as in Chart 4 even though the place- 
ment of the curves on the chart 
would be slightly different. 


Of course, the picture in Chart 4 
could have been produced by actually 


*It is not necessary to have the zero 
values actually appear on the chart if the 
scales are so selected that both zeros would 
coincide if the scales were extended far 
enough. 
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PRESENTATION PROBLEMS 


converting the data to indexes and 
plotting them on a chart containing 
a single index scale. In many cases 
this would be a safer procedure. 
However, as a short-hand method of 
arriving at the same result without 
computation, the double scale method 
is frequently useful. It has the added 
advantage that since absolute-value 
scales are used instead of the per- 
centage-value scales, ready reference 
can be made to actual magnitudes. 

On the other hand, many readers 
are confused by the presence of two 
scales, and either use the wrong one 
or simply disregard both. Also; the 
general reader has the disconcerting 
habit of believing that’ because one 
curve is higher than another, it is 
also larger in magnitude. This leads 
to all sorts of misconceptions. 


To summarize: double-scale charts 
are likely to be misleading unless 
the two zero values coincide (either 
on or off the chart). To insure an 
accurate comparison of growth the 
scale intervals should be so chosen 
that both curves meet at some point. 
This treatment produces the effect 
of percentage relatives or simple 
index numbers with the point of 
juncture serving as the base point. 
The principal advantage of this 
form of presentation is that it is a 
short-cut method of comparing the 
relative change of two or more series 
without computation. It is especially 
useful for bringing together series 
that either vary widely in magnitude 
or are measured in different units 
and hence cannot be compared con- 
veniently on a chart having only one 
absolute-amount scale. In general, 
the double scale treatment should 


not be used for presenting growth 
comparisons to the general reader. 
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Marvin A. Bacon, formerly of the 
Office of Small Business, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has joined the 
Fiscal Division, Bureau of the 
Budget. Dana M. Barbour of the 
Bureau of the Budget was on loan 
for three months to the Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the 
Executive. Branch of the Federal 
Government. Vincent J. Brings is 
Chief Labor Market Analyst, Em- 
ployment Security Department, 
State of Washington. W. Randolph 
Burgess, vice chairman of the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York, and 
Walter W. Stewart, head of the 
Institute of Advanced Study at 
Princeton, have been appointed by 
Paul G. Hoffman, Director of ECA, 
as members of his eight-member 
advisory committee on fiscal and 
monetary problems. 


William H. Cummins of the Social 
Security Administration has gone 
to Tokyo to assist General Head- 
quarters of the Far East Command 
to establish an industry and com- 
modity classification system for the 
Japanese government. 


D. C. Elliott has been with the 
Cleveland Trust Co. as Economist 
since October. He succeeds Leonard 
Ayres as writer of the Cleveland 
Trust Monthly Bulletin. Lenore A. 
Epstein, formerly with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, has joined the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Administration. 


George Hausknecht has joined the 
staff of the Office of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Henry F. Hebley of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. made a survey 
of fuel in Poland for the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 


India G. Johnson is 
Analyst with the 29th Statistical 
Control Unit, Pacific Air Com- 
mand, Hickam Field, Honolulu. 


Robert L. Kahn is Acting Chief 
of the Field Division of the Bureau 
of the Census. Irving Katz, for- 
merly with the Office of the Hous- 
ing Expediter, has joined the staff 
of the Strategic Air Command, 
Management Control Section, An- 
drews Air Force Base, as an indus- 
trial economist. 


Stanley Lebergott, formerly with 
the ILO has joined the Bureau of 
the Budget to work on national in- 
come statistics. 


a Statistical . 


M 


Mary Marquardt. has left Detroit 
University to become Assistant 
Professor of Statistics, N. Y. State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University. Ford 
M. Milam is a member of the 
American Occupational Forces in 
Korea and is acting as adviser to 
the Agricultural Improvement Ser- 
vices of the South Korean Interim 
Government. He has been elected 
vice-president of the Korean Agri- 
cultural Scientific Society composed 
of Korean agriculturists and Amer- 
icans working with the U. S. Army 
Military Government. The Agri- 
cultural Improvement Service is 
composed of a series of agricul- 
tural experiment stations, Agricul- 
tural Colleges and the National 
Agricultural Extension Service. 
The experiment stations are doing 
fundamental agricultural research. 
Their findings are used by the col- 
leges, and the Extension Service is 
using the information in its farm 
training program. Jack Moshman 
formerly of the University of Ten- 
nessee, is now Statistician to the 
Medical Advisor, United States 
Atomic Energy Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 


Jesse J. Nicholas is on leave from 
the Bureau of the Census to serve 
as Chief, Inventory, Evaluation 
and Catalog Division, Reparation 
Section, Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, Japan. 


Rexford Parmelee has become As- 
sociate Director of the Clearing 
Office for Foreign Transactions, 
Department of Commerce. John 
Shirer, former Director, has left 


. government service and moved to 


Arizona. Arthur G. Peterson has 
been appointed Chief, Division of 
Statistics, National Economic 
Board, U. S. Army Military Gov- 
ernment in Korea. He writes, “This 
whole experiment in controlling a 
national economy is very interest- 
ing from a theoretical and practi- 
cal standpoint. The political uncer- 
tainty introduces some unique as- 
pects of national planning. 


“People here, i.e. Koreans, run 
one year older than Americans, the 
reason being that the Koreans 
count the period of gestation as 
equivalent to counting ages as 
equal to birthdays instead of years 
lived after birth.” Robert Y. Phil- 
lips has been appointed Executive 


NEWS about MEMBERS 


Assistant to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Census. Robert I. 
Piper has transferred to the Pa- 
cific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany from the Southern Company 
to assist in planning and analyzing 
sampling surveys of wage rates. 


Albert O. Qualley is leaving Le- 
high University to take an Assis- 
tant Professorship in Mathematics 
at Drake University. 


Winfield Riefler has been appointed 
Assistant to the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


Erich Arnold Schultz, formerly 
with the Chicago Regional Office of 
the Public Housing Administration 
and the Manhattan District, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., is now Director of 
the Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics of the Arizona State De- 
partment of Social Security and 
Welfare. Victor E. Smith is As- 
sistant Professor of Economics at 
Brown University. George W. 
Snedecor addressed a joint ses- 
sion of the Biology and Medical 
Sciences, Industry and Economics, 
and Social Sciences Sections of the 
Alabama Academy of Sciences on 
the subject: “Increasing the Effi- 
ciency of Sampling Investigations” 
at a recent meeting. Peyton Stapp 
took leave from the Bureau of the 
Budget to serve as Acting Deputy 
Director of the Statistical Office 
of the United Nations in establish- 
ing the statistical services for the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. Oscar F. Stewart 
is Supervisor of Analysis of the 
Parts and Accessories Sales De- 
partment, Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. Willard E. Swen- 
son has been named statistician of 
Airtemp-Division, Chrysler Corp., 
at Dayton, Ohio. 


J. Frederick Verigan has become 
Director of Quality-Control for the 
Weatherhead Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Ralph J. Watkins, research econ- 
omist of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
has been appointed director of the 
new plans and programs division 
of the National Security Resources 
Board, a key post in planning for 
the mobilization of industry in 
the U. S. to meet any emergency. 


Joseph L. Zarefsky is the new 
Director of the Research Bureau of 
the Community Council of Houston, 
Texas. 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


ALBANY 


Officers for 1948-1949 are: President 
—Ethel Metzendorff; Vice President 
—Max S. Weinstein; Secretary 
Treasurer—Murray Dorkin; Direc- 
tors—William E. Bair, Leonard 
Requa. 


CENTRAL NEW JERSEY 


Officers for 1948-1949 are as follows: 
President—Frederick F. Stephan; 
Vice President—Harold Gulliksen; 
Secretary Treasurer—William Nets- 
chert, Jr.; Assistant Secretary— 
Mary McKallen. 


CHICAGO 


George Katona, Program Director 
of the Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, addressed the 
April meeting on “Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances—Their Purpose and 
Method.” Burleigh B. Gardner, Ex- 
ecutive Director of Social Research, 
Inc., discussed “New Methods in Re- 
search on Executive Personality” 
at the May meeting. 


CLEVELAND 


The 23rd Annual Meeting of the 
Chapter was addressed by Dr. W. 
Edwards Deming, Chief Economist, 
Bureau of the Budget, on “The Col- 
lection of Statistical Information 
for Sampling”. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Chapter met joint- 
ly with the American Society for 


Quality Control on May 10 to hear 
L. H. C. Tippett speak on “An 
Englishman Looks at Quality Con- 
trol”. Mr. Tippett, Statistician for 
the British Cotton Industry Associa- 
tion, is in the U. S. for a series of 
lectures. 

“Accuracy of Modern Polling Tech- 
niques in Making Election Fore- 
casts” was the subject of George 
Gallup, Director, American Institute 
of Public Opinion, in April. 


DENVER 


“Prospective Enrollment Trends in 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 
in Denver” was the subject of F. L. 
Carmichael, Director, Denver Uni- 
versity Bureau of Business and So- 
cial Research, at the April meeting. 


NEW YORK 


H. A. Freeman of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology spoke 
at the April meeting of the Statisti- 
cal Techniques Division on “Applica- 
tions of Sequential Analysis”. 

The Metropolitan Area Statistics 
Division held its first group discus- 
sion meeting on May 12, under the 
direction of George Garvy. David 
Glickman of the Port of N. Y. Au- 
thority spoke on “Future Volume of 
Commerce through the Port of New 
York” and Jay Gould of the Econo- 
metric Institute, Inc., on “Methods of 
Allocating National Income Data by 
Small Areas”. 


WANTED: Statistician 


NORTH CAROLINA 


R. C. Bose spoke on “Experimental 
Designs” at the March meeting. A 
group discussion was held concern- 
ing the application of incomplete 
block designs to other than agricul- 
tural experiments and concerning the 
chance elements which need to be 
included in the estimation of random 
error. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Homer Jones of the Staff of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment spoke on “Saving and Invest- 
ment” at the April meeting; and 
Louis J. Paradiso, Director of Re- 
search for the Econometric Insti- 
tute on “Factors Influencing the Eco- 
nomic Outlook during the Balance 
of 1948” at the May meeting. This 
is the third year that Mr. Paradiso 
was invited to address the final 
meeting of the Chapter. 

Officers for 1948-1949 elected at 
the May meeting are: President— 
Douglass E. Burdick, University of 
Pennsylvania; Vice President — 
Benedict Saurine, Sun Oil Co.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—Kenneth M. Sna- 
der, Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia. 


ST. LOUIS 


Edward B. Olds is acting District 
Representative of the newly char- 
tered Chapter. 


Graduate of accredited college or university with major 
in Statistics or higher mathematics. At least two years’ 
experience (within past five years) in Public Health Sta- 


tistics. Salary range $225-$325 per month with excellent 
opportunity.for promotion. Liberal retirement privileges. 


Write State Health Officer, P. O. Box 210, 


Jacksonville, Florida. 
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